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BOOKS TO ILLINOIS READERS 


F you could look in the door of the Mary Elizabeth 
Hughes Room these days you would think the goal of the 
Illinois State Library—‘to make reading materials avail- 

able and accessible to every person in IIllinois’”— will even- 
tually be realized. Here you will find the library assistants 
busy with the various tasks necessary to make the Collections 
Department function effectively. 


New requests for book collections are coming in daily to this 
department from rural teachers and teachers in urban com- 
munities that are without libraries. Many of these are from 
teachers who have recently learned of the State Library serv- 
ices through the announcements of our field visitor for school 
libraries, Agnes Long, or from their superintendent of schools 
who has been asked to call these services to the attention of 
his rural teachers. 


Letters are often received from teachers who live in areas 
where there are established tax-supported public libraries. 
Unfortunately, our services ere limited by our resources to 
schools in urban and rural areas where no library service is 
available, and to study groups and individuals living in com- 
munities not having a library. 


(Please turn to page 7) 
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HELENE H. ROGERS 
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CHARLOTTE RYAN 
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Number of books, MiAgMsINCS GN MEWSNADETS....« .. 2... s ccc ccecccsccccconcs 181,856 
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Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which 
is prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work 
of all departments (including the Archives, Extension Service, and the General Library) 
and the use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which 
serves as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF 
RECENT ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS 
issued from time to time, explaining certain phases of service. In print at the present 
time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 
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Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you 











THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 








WHERE Do WE Go FROM HERE? 


For three days, October 26, 27 and 28, 
Illinois librarians and trustees gathered in 
annual convention at Peoria. This year’s 
Illinois Library Association conclave 
showed greater promise than any previous 
conference, according to veteran delegates. 
But where do we go from here? Con- 
ferences afford an opportunity for contacts 
and discussion with fellow librarians, for 
professional good fellowship and for the 
accumulation of new ideas and fresh en- 
thusiasm. And whether you were able to 
share in the experiences of the Peoria 
conference or not, you should be able to 
survey your own sphere of activity and 
evaluate the kind of service you are giving. 
November, with the emphasis on Book 
Week to help us, brings to the attention of 
all the community the needs of libraries 
and other educational institutions in their 
efforts to provide wider and ever-improved 
reading facilities and books for more people. 


How does your library serve your com- 
munity? 
HEALTH AND PERSONALITY FIrsT! 


Recently I received an excellent letter 
from Mrs. David Shaw, librarian at Gil- 
lespie, in which is presented the case of 
theory vs. practice with regard to library 
personnel. It is Mrs. Shaw’s opinion that 
“a blending of the two systems would 
make for good librarians. An educational 
background is essential but more essential 
is good health and good personality; the 
educated person who ceases to find zest 
in helping less fortunate along the road to 
a fuller and happier existence is a poor 
candidate the person who in each 
personal contact finds a mental treasure 
hunt, who enjoys humanity ‘en masse,’ and 
regards each new day as an opportunity 
for service, one who has had an extensive 
rather than an intensive training, and loves 
spreading the gospel of democracy through 
the various ramifications of the public li- 
brary is my choice. ” What do you 
think about professional training? 


Can You Get TuHIs Book For ME? 


What is your reaction to such a question 
when it comes over your library desk? 
Many of us are content to do as little as 


we can when we receive a reference ques- 
tion or are asked for a particular book or 
publication. We either are not aware of 
the potential resources at our command or 
we do not wish to be bothered. Both are 
inexcusable alibis, it seems to me. There 
is not a librarian in the state who could 
not secure, if not already in use, any pub- 
lication requested. Think of the larger li- 
braries within our own state—at Spring- 
field and Chicago especially—where amaz- 
ing technical and reference libraries are 
ready to serve. Inter-library loan makes 
possible the sending of material from one 
library to another within a short length 
of time. If need be, we can write to li- 
brarians in other states and to the Library 
of Congress; indeed, we may search any- 
where in the world for the answer to our 
immediate requests. This leads to the 
question of limiting and concentrating our 
own resources. It brings up the matter of 
regional centers, and the county library 
movement. There are, according to the 
United States Department of Education, 
900 counties in our country without library 


service through institutions within their 

boundaries. What is your opinion of the 

subject? 

Wuy Nor A LisprRAry CLuB IN YOUR 
County? 


In one county in Illinois this month a 
new association of librarians will be 
launched because several far-sighted mem- 
bers of the profession have realized that 
greater cooperation among librarians in a 
given area is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary. Here is the idea: Librarians from 
two public libraries of large communities 
will join with college and university li- 
brarians and with librarians of very small 
town libraries. The purpose of such an 
association will be to foster cooperation be- 
tween all the libraries involved, and to 
eventually do away with duplication of ex- 
pensive and seldom used material. Con- 
centration of the university and college li- 
braries in one field or fields, and the con- 
centration of public libraries in other fields 
will bring more effective service to all the 
citizens of this particular county. What do 
you think of such a plan? 
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THE ’TEEN AGE READER 


In our libraries today we too often think 
in terms of children and adults. Between 
the Children’s Department and the Adult 
Department lies the rarely developed ’teen 
age group—a large and important section 
of readers who are at the critical stage of 
not knowing just what they want. We, as 
librarians must help them. A youth’s shelf 
or a high school room, special lists, and 
patient care in answering requests will win 
this significant group of our patrons. Co- 
operation between school and library is im- 


portant in connection with developing good 
reading habits in this age group. Let us 
know what you are doing for the ‘teen age 
reader. 





Ideas and suggestions for discus- 


sion in THE QUESTION BOX 
should be sent to H. Vail Deale, 
Withers Public Library, Blooming- 


ton, Illinois. 

















ADULT EDUCATION AND 
READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








THE WORLD IS YOURS 


A new series for THE WORLD IS 
YOURS listeners is now available. This 
consists of weekly documentary bulletins 
designed to deepen the understanding and 
add to the enjoyment of the Smithsonian 
broadcasts. The 16-page publication con- 
tains popularly written, but carefully docu- 
mented, articles on the subjects dramatized, 
reprints from the scripts, bibliographies and 
other features. 

This new service is conducted on a non- 
commercial, non-profit basis by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Office of Education, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and_ the 
Columbia University press. To cover 
clerical cost a slight charge per copy is 
made. Special rates are available to teach- 
ers and educational leaders. 


Coming Programs 


November 19—Flying in Safety 
26—Our Debt to the Indians 


December 3—Exploring the Amazon for 
Plants 

10—Historical Gems 

17—Cortez, the Conquistador 

24—Christmas at Mount Vernon 


31—The March of Science 
1940 


January 7—Rise of the Railroad 

14—Winter Weather 

21—Harnessing Electromagnet- 
ism 

28—Volcanoes 


NBC Red Network—5:30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
CST—Every Sunday. 


READING COURSE PROGRESS 
Statistics (Sept.-Oct.) 


In September we mailed to persons en- 
rolled in reading courses 188 books, with 
the Home Bureau units receiving 76. Sixty- 
two new enrollees began in the same month 
on 32 courses. There were 22 certificates 
sent to as many persons, who had finished 
their Reading Courses. Our department 
also handled 43 reference requests in con- 
nection with the books sent to enrollees. 

We broke all previous records in October 
by mailing 217 titles in our Reading 
Courses and 123 to Home Bureau units. 
In October we added 52 more enrollees in 
42 courses. Those who have certificates 
to display to their friends was increased 
by 19 





NEW COURSES 


Your attention is called to the new 
courses which have been added. Vocational 
Guidance is designed for the person with- 
out expert advice. Plumbing was added be- 
cause of a young man who is going into 
the work. Five phases of Consumer Edu- 
cation may interest the housewife or even 
the man with the pocketbook. These are: 
Family Budgets and Standards of Living; 
Consumer Protection, Standards, Labels; 
Food and Drink; Clothing; and Household 
Articles. 


In addition to these, 10 bibliographies 


have been compiled for individuals or 
groups. Synthetic Rubber; Soy Bean Util- 
ization; Electrical Wiring (to be a new 
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course); Hobbies; and, Recreation were 
made for individuals. Since the beginning 
of the Springfield Town Meeting of the 
Air we have been compiling lists of titles 
to be used on the printed programs. So 
far this list includes: Socialization of Medi- 


cine; The United States and Neutrality; 
Shall Gambling Be Legalized?; Trial by 
Jury vs. Trial by Judge; Shall Married 


Women Be _ Gainfully Employed; and, 
Pedestrian vs. Motor Car. 
Would you care to have a copy of any 


of the above lists? 





A BIRD’S EYE VIEW 
OF THE 
READING COURSES 


There are approximately 670 centers 
where the people of Illinois can obtain 
books, pamphlets, and magazines for read- 
ing purposes. These include public libra- 
ries, association libraries, WPA libraries, 
and the NYA reading centers. A _ good 
proportion of the persons wishing reading 
material are served in their own communi- 
ties; a large number write to the State Li- 
brary to get books that are not available 
elsewhere. But, only about 12 per cent of 
the libraries are taking advantage of the 
new service of the Illinois State Library, 
namely the organized reading courses which 
are administered by the Adult Education 
Department. 

This department is offering an oppor- 
tunity for professional and non-professional 
persons alike to pursue some line of in- 
terest through organized reading. Those 
who are past the formal school age are en- 
couraged to continue with their learning 
through reading. 

A glance at the list will reveal the com- 
munities which have one or more persons 
now reading in these courses. Most of this 
directed reading is done within a 90 mile 
radius of East St. Louis. There are now 
about 250 persons in 85 communities par- 
ticipating in this program. 

We want the librarians of Illinois to 
realize that this program is not only for 
those who have no library service but also 
for those with access to the finest of li- 
braries. The latter can borrow the books 
from their local library. There are already 
29 public libraries that are cooperating with 
us. We should like an opportunity to give 
all of the 307 public libraries in Illinois 
full information about our reading courses, 
even if they do not yet have patrons who 
wish to do organized reading of this sort? 
If you did not get to see our scrapbook 
at the Peoria meeting, let us send you 
material on at least a few of these read- 
ing courses. 


un 


Communities Having Active Readers 


Illinois State Library 
Reading Courses 


*Albion +Heyworth 
*Algonquin +Hindsboro 
Ava * Jacksonville 
Baylis * Joliet 
+Beckemeyer *Kankakee 
*Belle Rive *Lincoln 
+Benld *Litchfield 
Blue Mound McHenry 
Bowen *Marion 
+Breese +Marine 
Cantrall +Marissa 
*Carrollton * Marshall 
Carterville +Millstadt 
*Chatsworth 7+Mt. Olive 
Chestnut *Mt. Vernon 
*Chicago Neponset 
*Cicero *New Athens 
7Dallas City New Salem 
Dalzell +Nilwood 
*Dixon Nokomis 
*Downers Grove O'Fallon 
+Dupo +Palmyra 
*Du Quoin Pleasant Plains 
*Dwight Prairie du Rocher 
*East Alton Prairie View 
*East Moline Ramsey 
*East St. Louis Saybrook 
Eaton 7Sparta 
*Edwardsville *S pringfield 
*Elgin *Staunton 
Fancy Prairie +Tamaroa 
+Freeburg +Tilden 
Genoa *Tower Hill 
+Gillespie +Trenton 
+Glen Carbon *Westville 
Godfrey *Wheaton 
*Golconda +Willisville 
*Hamilton *Willow Hill 
+Hartford +Worden 
* Public libraries situated in these 
communities 
‘WPA libraries are situated in these 


communities 


WILLARD K. DENNIS 





Coming Lectures in Illinois 


Erika Mann, author of “School for Bar- 
barians” and other works will appear in 
Illinois on the following dates: Nov. 21, 


Evanston; Nov. 22, Springfield; Nov. 27, 
Oak Park; Dec. 6, Jacksonvilie; Jan. 2, 
Rockford. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, former editor 
and publisher of The Nation, and more re- 
cently European correspondent for The Na- 
tion in Europe, is scheduled to speak in 
Jacksonville, Feb. 14. 

Lin Yutang will address an audience in 
Chicago, Dec. 4 and Evanston Dec. 5. 














REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan, 
Superintendent of the division for the extension of library service 








LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of a W. P. A. Library Center (colored) in 
Sandusky, Alexander County, District 5, 
and a W. P. A. Library Center at Forest, 
Livingston County, District 4. 





HospPIraAL SERVICE AT BLUE ISLAND 


When a cart load of books was wheeled 
from room to room at St. Francis Hospital 
on October 5, and patients were urged to 
make their selection of reading material, 
the occasion marked the first anniversary 
of the establishment of this free service for 
hospital patients by the Blue Island Pub- 
lic Library Board. 


The book-service for hospital patients 
was established through the efforts of the 
book committee. The committee read all 
available information on the subject and 
then found in the Sister Superior of the 
hospital an ardent supporter of the move- 
ment as she knew from her experience in 
the Mother house in St. Louis of the value 
of the library service offered the hospital 
in St. Louis. 

The circulation the first week of the 
establishment was 15 books. Now between 
200 and 220 books a month are circulated. 
A wide selection is taken up to the pa- 
tients and every effort is made to fill the 
special wants if the particular book is not 
on the cart that week. 


Every Thursday afternoon will find some 
member of the library board or staff, at 
the hospital trundling the cart from room 
to room supplying the reading needs of the 
patients. On each floor a list has been pre- 
pared of rooms to visit. 

Those handling the work have found that 
children’s books are rarely needed, as most 
children are at a hospital for a short time 
for minor operations such as tonsilectomies. 

There is no charge for the service and 
patients merely sign a special card prepared 
for this purpose. If the patient should 
leave between Thursdays his book is placed 
in a special chest built for this purpose by 
the hospital carpenters. 

The hospital officials are well pleased 
with the service, and the patients are glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
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“catch up” on a little reading while con- 
valescing. Hospital employes who were 
unable to get to the library have also found 
the service helpful. 





GALVA LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 


October 17 marked the 30th anniversary 
of the laying of the Galva Library corner- 
stone and was the 10th anniversary of the 
dedication of the Jessie Smalley memorial 
addition. The Smalley addition was made 
possible by the $10,000 gift from Mrs. Ada 
Smalley in memory of her daughter, Miss 
Jessie Smalley, who started the first chil- 
dren’s story hour at the library. 

“Thousands of persons in this commun- 
ity,” the Galva News comments, “have 
found the library an inexhaustible source 
of diversion, information and inspiration, 
where a capable and cheerful staff is willing 
always to give attention to the problems of 
its patrons and where the cost per reader 
is practically negligible.” 

Mrs. Eva E. Goodale is the 
librarian. 


present 





Increased use in the Zion Public Library 
has prompted the Library Board and the 
City Council to make plans for a new 
library building. The Zion Public Library, 
established in 1937, is now located in the 
old city hall building. It is reported that 
local residents now use the library to the 
extent of from between 200 and 300 
volumes daily. 





Henry County Library Association met 


in Kewanee Oct. 5. There were repre- 
sentatives from Cambridge, Galva, Gen- 
eseo, Orion and Kewanee libraries. Dr. 


Frank Burt of Galva, president of the 
association presided. H. N. Rohm, super- 
intendent of Cambridge schools, led a 
round table discussion on “The Place of 
the Public Library in Such a Time as 
This.” 








TYPES OF SERVICES RENDERED BY 
COLLECTIONS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


SCHOOL LOANS 


At this time of the year the majority 
of requests comes from the elementary 
and the high schools throughout the 
State. Specific titles, seasonal material, 
or special subject matter often accom- 
pany these requests. 


CoMMUNITY LOANS 


Small libraries sponsored by clubs, 
schools, churches, farm bureaus, or groups 
particularly interested in various phases 
of adult education, child study, and home 
economics regularly request community 
loans. Ministers, teachers, social workers 
and others write in for special collections 
of books on their interests. In addition 
to these, books are often sent to groups 
for display purposes. 


N. Y. A. LOANS 


The State Library, sponsoring the 
library project carried on by the National 
Youth Administration, furnishes books to 
supplement collections assembled in local 
communities. This gives the people of 
the small towns and rural areas oppor- 
tunities with those in larger cities where 
more adequate library service is avail- 
able. Books are also furnished through 
this medium for bookmobile service and 
for hospitals. 


W. P. A. LOANS 


This project sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library has accomplished much in 
the unserved areas in Illinois by the 
establishment of reading centers in 269 
communities reaching 263,134 of the two 
million unserved people in the State. 
The W. P. A., fortunately, has a fund 
from which books may be purchased for 
this service and now has a collection of 
71,931 books. The Illinois State Library 
supplements the collections of books in 
these local library centers by sending 
groups of books to the supervisors of the 
districts who, in turn, distribute smaller 
collections to the centers according to the 
needs in the various communities. In 
order to stimulate reading interests, these 
collections are exchanged as frequently 
as necessary. 


DorotHY Hurst Watt, 
Collections Department, 
Illinois State Library. 





The A. L. A. midwinter meeting 
will be held December 27 to 30 at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


The Elgin High School alumni have 
about succeeded in raising the $2,500 fund 
for the memorial library to be named for 
the late Principal W. L. Goble. The dedi- 
cation exercises were held Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 12. 





According to present plans at MacMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville, it is hoped that 
the construction of the new college library 
will be started some time next spring. 





The Los Angeles Public Library has set 
up a Model Library of children’s books as 
an aid to parents in selecting books to buy 
for their children. A discussion of this 
project appears in Oct. 28 issue of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 





A puppet show, “Sleeping Beauty” and 
“Epaninondas” introduced the fall chil- 
dren’s hour at Urbana Public Library, Oct. 
7 





Ashton Community High School held 
Gift Book Week October 23-28 to increase 
their library. Local citizens were asked to 
contribute books particularly fiction, the 
library’s greatest present need. 





GEORGIA LIBRARIES ARE NEWS 

The Lavonia Times, newspaper of La- 
vonia, Ga., recently issued a special 36- 
page edition devoted to the library needs 
of Georgia. The libraries of Georgia guar 
anteed the edition by an agreement to take 
7,500 copies which were 
the more than two hundred libraries of the 


subscribed to by 


State. At the time of going to press more 
than 18,000 of the 25,000 copies printed 
had been sold. 

Lavonia is a town of less than 2,000 


nestled in the foothills 
Mts. 

The edition contains pictures, articles by 
and about library service in the State. 
Many of the articles are by librarians, 
others are by educators, business and pro- 
fessional men and women who are 
conscious. 


of the Blue Ridge 


library 
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Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 








ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS 


The following exhibits will be shown in 
Illinois art gallaries during the months of 
November and December. This list does 
not contain all exhibits sponsored by 
museums and art groups in the State, but 
includes only those who replied to a re- 
cent questionnaire sent out by the Art De- 
partment for material to be included in 
this column: 


Bloomington—Art Association 


November 1-21 


Twenty-five important paintings 
from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 


December 3-January 2 
Water colors by John Whorf 


December 3-28 


Group of aqua chromatics 
Grumbacher Studios 


from 


Chicago—All Illinois Society of the Fine 
Arts, Inc. 


November 1-30 


Illinois historical pictures by Lane 
K. Newberry 


Invitation exhibit to members 


Chicago Galleries Association, 215 N. 


Michigan 


November 4-30 


Exhibition of figure and portrait 
paintings by Elizabeth Peyraud 
and landscape paintings by 
Frank C. Peyraud, both of 
Highland Park. Also an exhibi- 
tion of water colors from Mex- 
ico, by Susan Picker Knox of 
York Harbor, Maine 


December 1-31 


Artist members exhibition from 
which the lay members make 
their selection. This exhibition 
is open to one hundred twenty- 
five artist members of the Chi- 
cago Galleries Association col- 
lected through the mid west 


Hoosier West Wacker 


Drive 


Art Gallery, 211 


November 1-30 


June Burkholder-West, Lafayette, 
Indiana; Gordon B. Mess, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and Ruth- 
ven H. Byrum, Anderson, Ind. 


December 2-30 


An exhibition of oil, pastel and 
prints by Edwin Fulwider, Nash- 
ville, Indiana and William 
Kaeser, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Elgin—The Elgin Academy 


October 15-November 30 


Work of artists and sculptors liv- 
ing within 100 miles of Elgin 


December 1-January 14 


Our own paintings 


Kewanee — Public Library — Pierce Art 
Room 


December 8 


Kewanee Artists’ Association will 
sponsor “An evening in the Art 
Gallery,” with a talk by Miss 
Dorothy Gibson, high school art 
instructor 


Peoria—Public Library 


November 


Peter Winthrop Sheffers, Peoria 
artist, is to give the library one 
of his paintings now on display 
in the library. The paintings 
are largely Peoria scenes and 
this gift will be particularly ap- 
preciated 


Quincy—The Barn 


November 
New York Studio Guild Exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings, circulated 


by American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 
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December 3 
Mexican Exhibition, circulated by 
Helen B. Macmillan Interna- 
tional Art Association, sponsored 
by the late Dwight Morrow 


Springfield—Art 
Place 


Association, Edwards 
November 5-30 


American artists, including Doris 


Lee, Paul Cadmus, Katherine 
Schmidt, Arnold Blanch and 
others 


Urbana—University of Illinois—College of 
Fine and Applied Arts 


November 
Midwest exhibition 


NOTICE 


The art department of the State Library 
will furnish exhibits of Rockwell Kent 
prints to schools and libraries in connec- 
tion with the Christmas seal campaign be- 
ginning December 1. Rockwell Kent is 
the designer of this year’s seal. 





A Selected List of 


Received on 





The Illinois State Library 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 


State Publications 
Exchange at 








BRIERLY, W. G. AND WINTER, J. D. 


Growing red raspberries for market. St. 
Paul, Minn., State, 1939. 16p. illus. diagrs. 
(Minnesota — University. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division. Extension bulletin, no. 
199, June 1939.) 

Suggestions relating to management prac- 
tices that may help to maintain the vigor 
and yield of raspberry fields and to enable 
the grower to handle the crop to the best 
advantage are given in this publication. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The secondary school library in Califor- 
nia. Sacramento, State, 1939. xiv, 84p. 
illus. plans, tables. 

Realizing the importance of the school 
library in the program of public schools, the 
School Library Association of California re- 
quested the State Department of Education 
to make a survey of school libraries in 
California. 

Current trends in the growth and de- 
velopment and the evaluation of school li- 
brary practices are given. This study 
made jointly by the School Library Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Education 
will be helpful to school administrators as 
well as to school librarians. 


CALIFORNIA. 


DowELL, A. A. AND EGGERT, R. J. 


Death and crippling in livestock market- 
ing. St. Paul, Minn., State, 1939. 40p. 
illus., tables, graphs. (Minnesota—Agricul- 
tural Experiment station. Bulletin no. 342.) 

A study of losses from death and crip- 
pling in shipments of hogs from local load- 
ing points up to the time of unloading and 
between the time of unloading and weigh- 
ing. “Another objective [of this investiga- 
tion] was to ascertain the extent of these 


losses up to the time of unloading, by 
species type of transportation, and by dis- 
tance zones, together with the seasonality 
of these losses at the South St. Paul Mar- 
ket.” Such information should be of value 
in determining equitable insurance rates or 
in reaching a decision as to the amount 
of reserves that should be set aside to cover 
losses. These data should also supply a 
useful statistical background to those who 
are interested in reducing losses from death 
and crippling. 


GAULT, EpGAR H. 


Fair trade with especial reference to cut- 
rate drug prices.in Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1939. [56p.] 
(Michigan—University. School of business 
administration. Bureau of business re- 
search. Michigan business studies, v. 9, 
no. 2.) 

The professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has written in non 
technical terms an explanation of the Fair 
Trade law and its effects on business. He 
points out the effect of the Fair Trade law 
on cut-rate drug prices in the State of 
Michigan, with reference to the cost of 
items to consumers. 


LUTTRINGER, LEO A. AND GERSTELL, RICH- 
ARD 

Harrisburg, Pa., 

(some _ colored) 

Game commission. 


Pennsylvania wild life. 
State, 1938. 48p. illus. 
photos. (Pennsylvania. 
Bulletin, no. 18.) 

Mr. Nicolas Biddle, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission indicated 
in the foreword that this publication would 
be of great interest and value to those who 
are “conservation-minded” and to those 
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who are eager to learn more about the life 
and habits of game birds, mammals, and 
valuable fur-bearers living in Pennsylvania 
today. 


McMunr’rIieE, 


A checklist of eighteenth century Albany 
imprints. Albany, The University of the 
State of New York, 1939. 83p. (New York 
—State library. Bibliography bulletin 80; 
New York—University Bulletin no. 1155.) 

“The compiler regards this checklist as 

a contribution toward the preparation of a 
comprehensive and definite bibliography of 
issues of the early Albany press. 
Most of the work on this list was done be- 
fore the American Imprints Inventory was 
undertaken by the Historical Records Sur- 
vey of the Works Progress Administration. 
: The preliminary checklist . . . is 
made up of a main section of 280 titles 
accepted as having been printed in Al- 
bany, followed by a list of 31 doubtful 
titles with regard to which the compiler 
feels that Albany origin is open to ques- 
tion. r 

“The most noteworthy feature of this list 
is that, with the exception of an unlocated 
and highly questionable title under 1779, 
no imprints are recorded for the years 
1777-1781 inclusive. No satisfactory evi- 
dence of printing in Albany during those 
five years of the Revolutionary years has 
as yet been found. 


DouGLas CRAWFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Dental health. [Boston, State, 1939.] 

158p. (The Commonhealth, v. 26, no. 2, 


April-May-June 1939.) 
Short articles and bibliographies on oral 


hygiene and the importance of dental 
health for all, prepared by authorities in 
the field. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 


Food for children, 
years. [Boston, Mass., 


from birth to two 
State, 1938.] [4p.] 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 


Food for the little child, 2-6 years. 
ton, Mass., State, 1936.] [4p.] 


[ Bos- 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 


Food for the school child, 6-12 years. 
[Boston, Mass., State, 1935.] 8p. 

What the right foods are, why they are 
right, and how they may be used in menus, 
and caloric table of foods are included in 
the publications listed above. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 


Cooking for health. [Boston, 
State, 1937.] 16p. 
Healthful recipes and 


school lunches are given. 


Mass., 


suggestions for 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
Food for the teens. [Boston, Mass., 
State, 1938.] 8p. 


This publication does for the “teen aged 
group” what Food for the school child, 6-12 
years does for younger children. A caloric 
chart of foods and a brief bibliography on 
nutrition add to the interest of this bul- 
letin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Radio number. [Boston, Mass., State, 

1939.] 220p. (The Commonhealth, v. 26, 


3, July-Aug.-Sept. 1939.) 

Short articles, book notes, and questions 
and answers used in Health Programs pre- 
pared and presented over the radio by the 
Department of Health. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 


Three weeks autumn menus for school 
lunches. Quantities and _ recipes for 
25 and 100. [Boston, Mass., State, 1937.] 
Six cards 20% x 25%2cm 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HEALTH 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


Three winter menus for school lunches. 
Quantities and recipes for 25 and 100. 
[Boston, Mass., State, 1937.] Six cards 
20%2 x 25%2cm. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH 
Three weeks spring menus for school 
lunches. Quantities and recipes for 25 and 
100. [Boston, Mass., State, 1937.] Six 
cards 20% x 25%2cm. 
OREGON. SECRETARY OF STATE 
Oregon blue book. Salem, Ore., State, 


1939. 316p. illus. 

The Oregon blue book is the state di- 
rectory as well as a source of information 
concerning the state, its government, activi- 
ties, and history. 


PLANNING BOARD 


Pennsylvania planning; to inform those 
who are interested and to interest others. 
Harrisburg, Pa., State, 1939. 20p. 


PENNSYLVANIA. STATE 
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PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, STATE LIBRARY AND 
MusEUM 

Pennsylvania library and museum notes, 
v. 17, no. 4, Oct. 1939. Harrisburg, Pa., 
State, 1939. 48p. 

The Junior Members Round Table of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association present 
their first tentative list of the personnel in 
Pennsylvania libraries from which a Direc- 
tory of Personnel in Pennsylvania Libraries 
will be made. 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF CoM- 

MERCE 

Pennsylvania, its many industrial advan- 
tages. [Harrisburg, Pa., State, 1939.] 
[25p.] illus. 

Pictures and brief text reveal what Penn- 
sylvania has to offer in the way of sites 
for industries, transportation by air, land, 
water, proximity of raw materials used in 
manufacturing, and various kinds of work 
available for laborers in the state are used 
to advertise the state to those seeking lo- 
cations for business. 


Peters, W. H. AND OTHERS 


Dual-purpose cattle. St. Paul, Minn., 
State, 1939. 15p. illus. (Minnesota—Uni- 
versity. Agricultural Extension Division. 
Extension bulletin 203, June 1939.) 

Adaptation of dual-purpose cattle, man- 
agement of the herd, breeding, feeding, and 
equipment for production are discussed 
briefly. 


PFUND, MARION C. 


The culinary quality of apples as de- 
termined by the use of New York State 
varieties. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ., 
1939. 73p. graphs, tables. 

Here is the record of a careful study and 
investigation of 13 varieties of New York 
apples made in New York State College 
of Home Economics at Ithaca 1930-1935. 
Fifteen other varieties were studied occa- 
sionally during this period. The work re- 
solved itself into practical cooking tests 
and personal opinion ratings of the quali- 
ties of each of the varieties of apples 
studied. 


Roe, H. B. AND NEAL, J. H. 


Soil erosion control. . . . St. Paul, 
Minn., State, 1939. 36p. illus., diagrs. 
(Minnesota — University. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division. Extension bulletin 201, 
June 1939.) 

A brief discussion giving the highlights 
of erosion control, illustrated with pictures, 
diagrams to show the correct use of each 
method will be of interest to those who are 
trying to prevent unnecessary waste and 
destruction of farm land. 


SCOVILLE, G. P. 


Apple orchards: Cost of developing, 
values and financial returns. Ithaca, Cor- 
nell University, 1939. 44p. illus. tables. 
(New York—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bulletin 717, May 1939.) 

“A farmer in western New York kept 
cost accounts in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
1909 to 1914. Since 1915 he has kept cost 
accounts in cooperation with the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. . .”’ The period covered in 
this bulletin is 1909-1937. 


SHEPARD, HAROLD H. 


Insects infesting stored foods. St. Paul, 
Minn., State, 1939. [42p.] illus. (Minne- 
sota—Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Bulletin 341, June 1939.) 

Information on the biology and control 
of the common insect pests of flour, other 
ground or processed cereals, dried-milk 
products, cured meats, spices, and many 
other foods that undergo some manufactur- 
ing process with subsequent storage, is 
given in this study. 


WARRINGTON, S. T. 


Refrigerated locker service for rural pa- 
trons. St. Paul, Minn., State, 1939. 16p. 
illus. (Minnesota—University. Agricultural 
Extension Division. Extension bulletin 202, 
June 1939.) 

Suggestions for the use of and a survey 
of all Minnesota locker plants made in 
1939; together with arguments pro and con 
on the use of cold storage lockers make this 
bulletin one of interest. 


WINTER, J. D. AND NOBLE, ISABEL 


Frozen fruits and vegetables for home 
use. St. Paul, Minn., State, 1939. 8p. 
table. (Minnesota — University. Agricul- 
tural Extension Division. Extension bul- 
letin 200, June 1939.) 

Recommendations for freezing vegetables, 
fruits, and the varieties of each best suited 
for this form of preservation are given in 
this publication. 





Book Crostics 


There is fun in books, and Alice Nep- 
tune Gale has found it and passed it along 
in “Book Crostics,” just off the press of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 

Wanting to try out her puzzles at first 
hand, Miss Gale, librarian of the Norwood 
(Ohio) High School Library, made them 
available to the Norwood pupils. They 
were so successful, and a sample crostic, 
published in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
elicited so much interest, that this volume 
of “Book Crostics’’ is the result. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 








IN THE A. L. A. BULLETIN 
OCTOBER 1 


In the A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1, “A 
Message from President Munn” on the 
European war and its effect on librarians, 
is brief and impressive. 





Immediate action by librarians and 
friends of libraries, is suggested in the ar- 
ticle “Urges Action Now on Federal Aid.” 





“What Part Will Libraries Play?” is a 
discussion of consumer cooperatives in re- 
lation to libraries, by David E. Sonquist, 
president of the Central States Cooperative 
League. Sources for obtaining informative 
materials are listed. 





Belief in the value of the freshmen 
courses in Library Instruction at Louisiana 
State University, permeates the article by 
Ella V. Aldrich on “Two Thousand Fresh- 
men and the Library.” 





“Reading and Writing” is the title of the 
address given by Rachel Field at the San 
Francisco Conference. “The greatest 
miracle of all’ she calls this system of 
everyday communication, words and their 
preservation. In characteristic style, with 
witty anecdotes and bits of personal experi- 
ence, she cautions against over-regulation 
of reading, especially for young people who 
need to keep the sense of adventure. 





As former President of the New York 
Library Association, Ernestine Rose sets 
forth in “The Future of State Associations” 
her views on ways in which these Associa- 
tions may most advantageously spend their 
funds and energies., 

In “A Trustee Looks at Certification” the 
president of the Oakland Board of Library 
Trustees, Harry G. Newman, offers recom- 
mendations for, and states objections to, 
certification for librarians. 





The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Music 
and Art Library in the _ Berkshire 
Athenaeum is a project of the music com- 
mittee of the Friends of the Berkshire 


Athenaeum working with the Trustees to 
build a complete and modern music and 
art library for the people of Pittsfield and 
Berkshire Counties. Its story is told in 
“Pittsfield’s New Music and Art Library” 
by Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, chairman of 
the Publicity and Endowment Committee 
of the Trustees. 

In “The Library and Boy Scouts” Huber 
William Hurt, national director of reading 
program, Boy Scouts of America, suggests 
ways in which the library can promote good 
reading among scouts and ways in which 
the scouts can help the library. 





“A Norwegian’s Shrewd Comments on 
American Libraries” is William Warner 
Bishop’s discriminating and appreciative 
review of Dr. Wilhelm Munthe’s ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Librarianship from a European Angle.” 





In “Lending Collections of Professional 
Literature” Walter H. Kaiser, chairman, 
Junior Members Committee on Professional 
Literature inquires about the available sup- 
ply of professional library literature and 
about the number of librarians who are 
without access to adequate collections 
available for loan. 





“On Personnel Administration” is Miss 
Pearl I. Field’s excellent review of Clara 
W. Herbert’s “Personnel Administration in 
Public Libraries.” 





“What School Library Service Means to 
Rural Education” is told by Helen Heffer- 
nan, chief of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education’s Division of Elemen- 
tary Education. The service in California 
has developed through the county library 
law of 1911. The results after nearly three 
decades of this county library service to 
rural schools are evaluated and essential 
features of the service summarized. 





The regrettable and untimely passing, in 
August, 1939, of Donald Bean Gilchrist, 
Librarian of the University of Rochester 
and valued member of the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil, is recorded in a brief biographical 
article. 
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Announcement of the judges selected for 
the Wilson Publicity Honor Roll; Town 
Hall Announcements showing what libra- 
rians can do to utilize these programs; 
New Series of Great Plays; The Clearing 
House, containing a great many brief 
items of general interest; A. L. A. News of 
the midwinter conference to be held in 
Chicago December 27-30, and communica- 
tions of A. L. A. members to “The Post” 
complete this issue. 





IN THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, 
OCTOBER 


This issue contains the Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Annual Conference, held in 
Washington in April. It includes Adminis- 
trative and Committee Reports. 





The inaugural address, by Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald, president, “Defining the 
Catholic Library Association,” is given in 
full, as is aiso the address “Opportunity 
Knocks” by Reverend Colman J. Farrell, 
retiring president. 





Dr. FitzGerald said that as an Associa- 
tion it stands for cooperation, mutual help 
and inspiration; as a Library Association it 
deals with broad principles of librarianship 
and the science of books, and as a Catholic 
Library Association it supplements the 
work of other library associations while 
uniting with them in common activities by 
giving special attention to the problems 
and bibliographic needs of Catholic libra- 
ries and by cooperating with the N. C. E. 
A. 

Among desirable objectives he suggests 
enlargement of the professional journal, 
The Catholic Library World, issuance of a 
current cumulative Catholic periodical in- 
dex, development of cataloging and classi 
fication techniques for Catholic libraries. 
production of worth while bibliographical 
reference and book selection materials and 
development of more highly qualified lead- 
ership in Catholic librarianship. 

Reverend Farrell reminds Catholic libra- 
rians of the responsibilities that present 
national and international events place 
upon them, and calls for their best efforts 
to meet the opportunity. He quotes the 
admonition of Pope Pius XI to “achieve 
the highest possible point of excellence and 
to exercise thus a salutary Christian influ- 
ence upon contemporary society.” He gives 
specific ways in which present responsibil- 
ities should be met, saying that with the 
expansion of totalitarianism in Europe, 
America is becoming the chief sanctuary of 
Western Civilization. 


It is seldom recognized, he says, that the 
greatest collections of Catholic literature in 
America are in non-Catholic libraries. It is 
seldom acknowledged that by far the 
greatest number of Catholic readers are 
served by non-Catholic libraries. He 
affirms, therefore, that “The library pro- 
fession necessarily looks to Catholic libra- 
rianship to come to its aid in meeting its 
obligations in all these Catholic aspects.” 
This assistance, he says, can readily be 
given without great outlays of time and 
labor, because “the needs of the profession 
at large in respect to Catholic holdings and 
Catholic readers, largely parallel the needs 
in our own libraries.” He reminds the 
Association of its responsibility to the 
whole Nation. 





IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
OCTOBER 1 


The problems of capacity use of superior 
students’ powers, and of opportunity for 
independent work in the library school, are 
discussed by Marion V. Higgins, assistant 
professor, Emory University, in “Honors 
Courses” in the Readers’ Open Forum of 
the October 1 Library Journal. A _ brief 
description is given of the methods by 
which these courses have been used satis- 
factorily in the Emory University Library 
School, without additions to faculty or 
equipment, or change in the general system. 





Under the heading “An Unusual Oppor- 
tunity,” also in the Readers’ Open Forum, 
attention is called to the forthcoming 
nation-wide celebration, in 1940, of the 
500th anniversary of the invention of 
printing. For the “Manual of Suggestions” 
and other information, write to: Will 
Ransom, secretary, Printing Anniversary 
Committee, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 285 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.. ¥. 





Interpreting tolerance as the quality 
which acts as a balancing principle between 
the intellect and the emotions, Agnes 
Camilia Hansen, associate director of the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
presented, before the Round Table on 
Work with the Foreign Born at the A. L 
A. Conference, San Francisco, June 19, a 
paper on “Books to Cultivate Tolerance.” 
It is printed as the first article in the 
October 1 Library Journal. 

Either the possession of tolerance or the 
recognition of its beneficent power, renders 
a man or woman more effective in advanc- 
ing civilization, affirms Miss Hansen. 
From the many examples of literature 
that might serve to promote tolerance, she 
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selects a few through a long chronologic 
range from the tragic poets of ancient 
Greece to the writers of today. Words of 
characters in the “Antigone” of Sophocles 
are quoted, as are also lines from the 
‘“‘Eumenides” of Aeschylus, bearing out the 
speaker’s assertion that “all Greek tragedy 
may be said to be built on the denial of 
such a balancing spirit in life as tolerance 
begets.” 

From these tragedies she proceeds to 
Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which she be- 
lieves by its very virulence against toler- 
ance must arouse in the reader a passionate 
respect for that quality. 

Among fine modern literary examples of 
tolerance she names Nora Waln’s “Reach- 
ing for the Stars,” Bruno Frank’s story 
“The Persians Are Coming,” and Louis 
Adamic’s “My America,” which she terms 
a gospel of tolerance, from the life experi- 
ence of a self-made American, an American 
by choice. 





The extension to June 30, 1941, of the 
1¥2c per pound postal rate on books is 
fairly well known. The processes prelim- 
inary to this Executive Order are _ less 
known, but also of considerable interest, as 
told by Elizabeth G. Bowerman in “Book 
Postal Rates.” It will be remembered that 
the original Executive Order authorizing 
the reduced rate, was effective only from 
November 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939. 
When this order was signed President 
Roosevelt requested a study of the effect 
of the lower postal rate on schools and 
libraries. To make this study Miss Bower- 
man, on leave of absence from her post in 
the Rochester, New York, Public Library, 
went to the Library Service Division of 
the Office of Education, in Washington, on 
January 1, 1939. 

The methods by which the statistical in- 
formation was obtained, and the reports 
from the questionnaires studied to bring 
out necessary facts, are told in detail, and 
summaries given of certain points which 
show how the decreased postal rate en- 
courages “cultural growth and develop- 
ment.” Benefits were shown to _ have 
accrued to many educational institutions 
and organizations other than schools and 
libraries. The report was instrumental in 
continuing the 1'’zc postal rate on books 
and its author thanks the schools and libra- 
ries which supplied the data, and the chief 
of the Library Service Division, Ralph M. 
Dunbar, for guidance in its preparation. 

Two modifications in interpretation of 
the existing order by the Post Office De- 
partment, were suggested; one the admis- 
sion of school and college work-books to 
the low rate group; the other, the inclusion 
of bibliographic aids produced and pub- 
lished by non-profit professional organiza- 
tions or by commercial publishers primarily 





In this last cate- 
gory fall many publications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and a few other library publish- 


for the use of libraries. 


ers. “It is felt that such basic research 
tools were not intentionally discriminated 
against, and perhaps an expression of 
opinion as to their usefulness on the part 
of librarians would assist in having their 
reclassification considered by the Post 
Office Department.” 





“The Acquisitions Librarian In a Univer- 
sity Library” as depicted by Ruth Hale, 
senior assistant in the Acquisitions Divi- 
sion of the University of Washington Li- 


brary, Seattle, requires diplomacy and 
executive ability, as well as professional 
technique. 


There must be the greatest possible co- 
operation with the three other major divi- 
sions of the library; catalog, circulation, 
and reference, and constantly up to date 
knowledge of the book needs of the various 
departments of the university. Some of 
the difficulties of professorial idiosyncrasies 
in library book requirements are indicated, 
as are some of the qualities that help to 
establish friendly relations between faculty 
and staff. 

The Department covers book purchases, 
serials, continuations, foreign publications, 
gifts and exchanges (except most U. S. and 
State documents) binding and _ supplies. 
Each of these activities is discussed briefly. 
The final inquiry is whether the highly de- 
partmentalized organization leaves “no 
opportunity within the library for the de- 
velopment of those phases of broader 
library service which come within the 
realm of purely professional activity.”” In 
other words, can there be any direct serv- 
ice to the public by members of all divi- 
sions, in this tvpe of organization? 





Librarian Louis Felix Ranlett of the 
Bangor, Maine, Public Library, manages, 
in a good humored but convincing way, to 
give considerable salutary advice in “The 
Librarians Have a Word For It: Ethics.” 
There are any number of amusing bits 
which tempt one to hunt up an appreci- 
ative ear into which they may be read, but 
that is hardly fair either, for they need to 
be left in their own context as part of the 
discussion of that section of the Librarian’s 
Code of Ethics which takes up the libra- 
rian’s relation to his constituency. 

The code is not “The Librarian’s Canons 
of Ethics,” of 1909, nor the article on the 
same subject contributed by its author, 
Charles K. Bolton, to the May, 1922 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences. It is instead 
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the new code for librarians, which was 
printed in full in the February, 1939, 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Parts of the article deal with seeing our- 
selves as others see us, first impressions of 
potential users of the library, less frequent 
use of technical library words on the pub- 
lic, impartial service, not so much at the 
expense of library clients, and more care in 
safeguarding confidential information. 





Among other features of this October 1 
Library Journal are “Library Books Re- 
viewed;” Reports of the Executive Board 
and the Council at the San Francisco 
A. L. A. Conference; “Library World 
News,” including the account of free tickets 
to the story hour in the Bangor, Maine, 
Public Library, and the news of the New 
Hampshire State Library being selected 
as a depository for the books of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs; 
“Library Publicity” including an excellent 
article by Bradford A. Osborne, head of 
the Technical and Business Department, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Public Library, in which 
the first of seven items of the summary is 
as follows: “The best publicity for a 
technology or business department is its 
reputation for efficiency, courtesy, and 
speed. The favorable word-of-mouth pub- 
licity resulting is priceless.” 





IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
OCTOBER 15 


The ‘Readers’ Open Forum” has two 
communications prompted by the Dr. Wyer 
article on librarian authors, which appeared 
in the August Library Journal. 

rank K. Walter, librarian, University of 
Minnesota, explains the omission of a 
name from the list he gave in his char- 
acteristically interesting and informative 
letter on the same subject in the Septem- 
ber 15 Library Journal. That article, in- 
cidentally, was headed “It Might Be 
Worse” in which he offered “a bit of pal- 
liative addition to the interesting but dev- 
astating paper of Dr. James I. Wyer on 
“American Librarians as Writers.” The 
many names added to the list justify his 
conclusion that the record is not quite as 
gloomy as suggested by Dr. Wyer. 

The other article on the subject in this 
issue is “Librarian Authors” by George B. 
Utley, librarian of the Newberry Library 
of Chicago. He adds still more names to 
the Wyer and Walter lists. 





Again the question of helpful or harmful 
reading comes up in the article “Can There 
Be a Science of Bibliotherapy?” by Alice 


I. Bryan, assistant professor of Library 
Service, Columbia University, who has 
written several articles on similar subjects 
for the Library Journal. Her assumptions 
that stimulation received through reading 
may affect emotions, attitudes, and be- 
havior, and that the effects of reading, 
therefore, may be good or bad, depending 
on the material read and the emotional 
and intellectual maturity of the reader, are 
generally accepted by librarians. 

The increasing recognition of the inter- 
relationships of emotional states and 
physiological diseases is evidenced by cur- 
rent research by members of the medical 
profession. Mention is made of a new 
scientific journal, Psychosomatic Medicine, 
sponsored by the National Research Coun- 
cil, which reports results of such studies. 
An important new book entitled “The Pa- 
tient as a Person,” by Dr. G. C. Robinson 
of Johns Hopkins University, published by 
the Commonwealth Fund, is also men- 
tioned. Attention is called particularly in 
that book to his case studies and findings 
on the significance of emotional reactions 
in certain physical ailments. “The con- 
clusion drawn by Dr. Robinson as a result 
of these studies is that sound diagnosis and 
effective treatment depend on an _ under- 
standing of the emotional and social prob- 
lems of the patient no less than upon the 
medical history, physical diagnosis, and 
technical therapeutic procedures.” 

This theory of the ‘“‘wholeness” of the 
organism is termed “the organismic point 
of view” which is being applied in the field 
of education as well as the practice of 
medicine. Dr. Bryan suggests that a scien- 
tific theory useful in these two fields should 
be valuable as guidance in developing a 
science of bibliotherapy. Its field “might 
then be defined as the prescription of read- 
ing materials which will help to develop 
emotional maturity and nourish and sus- 
tain mental health. This definition 
broadens the scope of bibliotherapy to in- 
clude not only the use of reading materials 
as an alleviative or curative measure for 
persons already ill, but as a preventive 
agent to keep people well.” 

Dr. Gordon R. Kamman, instructor in 
neurology and psychiatry at the University 
of Minnesota, in an address last year be- 
fore the American College of Surgeons, de- 
fined bibliotherapy as a form of 
“psychological dietetics” amplifying this by 
saying that “reading must be prescribed for 
patients just as their medicines, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, and diet are 
prescribed.” 

As a requisite for the development of a 
science of bibliotherapy there is not yet 
the accumulation of such experimental data 
as warrants the establishing of general 
principles and conclusions. “So far” says 
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Dr. Bryan, “most of the work in biblio- 
therapy seems to be based on untested as- 
sumptions rather than upon _ systematic 
scientific observation and controlled ex- 
perimentation.” In this connection she 
gives a critical discussion of the article 
“Books for the Convalescent” by Dr. Eric 
Kent Clarke, director, Division of Psychi- 
atry, University of Rochester, School of 
Medicine, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1937 Library Journal. The guiding 
principles in it are based upon Dr. Clarke’s 
own observations in trying to use books 
therapeutically. 

The final major requisite for the science 
of bibliotherapy is that there be a scien- 
tifically trained group of workers to plan 
and carry on the research needed for the 
development and application of biblio- 
therapy. The need is also mentioned for 
close cooperation between the physician 
and. bibliotherapist, between _ specially 
trained hospital librarians and_ hospital 
staff. 

To the question “Can there be a science 
of Bibliotherapy?” the author answers 
“Yes.” Whether there will be depends 
upon trained personnel. 





“Book Selection For a Scientific and 
Technical Reference Library” is discussed 
by J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. The excellence of 
this library as a scientific and technical re- 
search library is too well known to need 
any comment. 

In this article there is no mention of 
specific works, but there is a fine and com- 
prehensive statement of principles and 
policies in the collection of the material 
within its scope. The insistence upon 
permanent value rather than incidental or 
ephemeral interest, is mentioned early in 
the article. The aid and advice of scien- 
tists and technologists, the liberal interpre- 
tation of the scope of the library by its 
directors and the devotion of its librarians 
and staff have accomplished since 1895 the 
accumulation of materials which have been 
and are making the John Crerar Library 
invaluable in study and research. 





Priceless materials have been obtained 
through purchases of collections abroad and 
in this country. The difficulties of acquisi- 
tion of complete sets of professional and 
technical journals and of government pub- 
lications are touched upon in the article. 
The need to keep up with contemporary 
additions to scientific and technical ma- 
terials is also mentioned as a real problem 
in book selection. The medical collections, 
the aeronautics library, the bibliographic 
material, and the technics of the art crafts 
are all specifically mentioned. 





“Our greatest formal strength,” says Dr. 
Bay, “probably lies in our complete or very 
full sets of many periodicals and society 
publications, our collection in the history 
of all fields of science, including biography 
and source books; our illuminated and 
other iconographic works in natural history 
(the great periods of wood and metal en- 
graving applied to natural history), our 
material in engineering and technology, our 
historical economics collections, exquisite 
monograph material in medicine, physics- 
chemistry, and agriculture, and our accu- 
mulation in statistics.” 





A regional library operated four years as 
a Carnegie Demonstration was taken over 
in 1934 by the taxpayers of Fraser Valley, 
British Columbia. The story of its de- 
velopment is well told by C. K. Morison, 
librarian of the Fraser Valley Union Li- 


brary, Abbotsford, British Columbia, in 
“Progress and Poverty in the Fraser 
Valley.” 


The administration of the Library Dis- 
trict, its financing, the provincial aid, the 
necessity for obtaining branch quarters, 
rent free, from the local communities, the 
problem of old books with little money for 
new ones, and the intangible but effective 
asset of good will in the progress of this 
rural library system, are subjects which 
make up the text of the article. There are 
two illustrations. 





There is a great deal of practical infor 
mation in the article “The Fine Arts Pic- 
ture Collection,” written by Elizabeth M. 
Fisher, assistant in charge of photographs 
and slides in the Ryerson Library of the 
Art Institute in Chicago. Not much has 
been written on the maintenance and care 
of these collections, which makes all the 
more valuable the clear explanations of 
the methods bv which this material is kept 
in order and adequately cataloged. 

Three books on the subject are men- 
tioned in the course of the article: N. O. 
Ireland’s “Picture File in School, College, 
and Public Libraries,” published by F. W. 
Faxon, 1935; John Cotton Dana’s ‘The 
Picture Collection,” 4th edition, 1929, re- 
vised by Marcelle Frebault; Faulkner H. 
Talbot’s “Some European Architectural Li- 
braries; Their Methods, Equipment and 
Administration,” published in 1939 by 
Columbia University Press. 

Source lists, source cards, accession 
records, classification systems, negatives, 
preliminary and final cataloging, mounts 
and adhesives, the importance of authority 
files and the consideration of housing 
equipment, are some of the subdivisions of 
the article which indicate its scope. 
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In the Editorial Forum, among other 
things a summary is given of the address 
by Dr. Ralph E. Lee, chief of public re- 
lations of the General Motors Corporation, 
on “Leadership and What It Means.” This 
was given at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
of the New York State Library Association 
late in September. 

Having pointed out the fact that leaders 
are more important than ever now, he 
suggested six qualifications essential to 
effective leadership. Briefly stated they are 
as follows: A respect for the limitations of 
people; a respect for the hidden or poten- 
tial abilities of other people; respect for the 
pride of others; freedom from self-consci- 
ousness; sincerity; and as the final require- 
ment, “to be wrong sometimes and admit 
~ 

Library Books Reviewed; an announce- 
ment of the A. L. A. 1940 meeting to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26-June 1; 
a brief note under the title “Library 
Photography,” by Herman H. Fussler of 
the University of Chicago Libraries, on the 
essentials in preparing processing solutions; 
the index to Current Library Literature, 
which fills five pages; the French Book 
List for 1938-39, selected by the French 
Book Review Committee; Personals 
“Among Librarians;’” Advance Book In- 
formation; Recommended Children’s Books; 
Library World News, including a number 
of articles on films, and Bookbinding News, 
continuing the report of the discussions at 
the recent L. B. I. meetings, complete this 
number of the Library Journal. 





IN THE LIBRARY REVIEW, 
AUTUMN, 1939 


Spurred on by a fruitless search for a 
certain literary weekly of high standing in 
a rapidly growing London suburb, Robert 
Craig, writer of several novels, in the 
article “‘The Bookless Million” deplores the 
indifference of the populace to literature of 
even a moderate standard. He credits 
much of the blame to the “yellow press.” 

“The essential link between literature 
and a large proportion of the public seems 
to be lacking. Operation of liaison is not 
here a job for the librarian, whose func- 
tions may be expected to commence only 
inside the library door. More properly, it 
seems a responsibility of the press. But 
what hope is there in that direction,” he 
inquires, “when journals of monstrous cir- 
culation such as the bookless million buy 
are competing desperately in the basement 
of their own and their readers’ standards?” 





“The spirit of American librarianship is 
the admiration of the world” says W. C. 


Berwick Sayers, chief librarian of the Croy- 
don Public Libraries, in the opening sen- 
tence of his article “Library Economy 
Writers: Some Americans.” 

He sets forth some speculations on the 
reasons why America has developed a free 
public library system, while the European 
idea has been that a lending library ought 
not to be free. 

Mentioning the pioneer writers he begins 
with the Smithsonian Librarian, Charles C. 
Jewett, who was responsible for “Notices 
of Public Libraries in the United States of 
America” which was published in Washing- 
ton, 1851. After some interesting comment 
on that, he proceeds to the well known 
Report issued by the Bureau of Education 
in 1876, “Public Libraries in the United 
States of America, Their History, Condi- 
tion and Management. Special Report.” 
In its 1,187 pages appear articles by prac- 
tically all of the prominent librarians of 
the day, including Horace E. Scudder, W. 
I. Fletcher, Justin Winsor, William F. 
Poole, A. R. Spofford, C. A. Cutter and 
Melvil Dewey. He comments on Dewey’s 
“Library School Rules” of 1888; on Fletch- 
er’s “Public Libraries in America,” 1894; 
on Dana’s “Public Library Handbook, Den- 
ver,” 1895, later developed into his “Li- 
brary Primer;” on Mary Plummer’s “Hints 
to Small Libraries,” 1894, and Lutie E. 


Stearns’ “Essentials in Library Adminis- 
tration.” Among later works he recalls 
Ernest Cushing Richardson’s “Classifica- 
tion, Theoretical and Practical,” 1901; 


Bishop’s ‘Practical Handbook of Modern 
Library Cataloging,” 1914; A. R. Spofford’s 
“Book for All Readers,” 1900; Bostwick’s 
“The American Public Library,” 1910, and 
the “Classics of American Librarianship,” 
edited by Dr. Bostwick. 

In his critical: estimate of the develop- 
ment of library literature in America these 
two sentences appear: “Lately, too, the 
simplicity of style of Cutter, Richardson, 
Warner Bishop, Bostwick and Margaret 
Mann (for examples) has been succeeded 
by a laboured learned style which I find 
unfortunate. It is partly due to the in- 
evitable development towards specialism in 
library work.” 

Margaret Mann’s “Introduction to 
Cataloging and Classification,” 1903, is 
specifically commended, as is also William 
Stetson Merrill’s “Code for Classifiers,” 
1928. Beyond this, with the A. L. A. list 
of books containing nearly two hundred 
titles, and the Graduate Library at Chicago 
publishing results of its library studies, he 
says “There is little to be done about all 
this except to wonder and admire, since we 
have to add to it all the books from other 
sources.” 

In his closing paragraph he conveys his 
“envious admission that library technique 
has its peak in America and librarians there 
lead the world.” 
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Katin, 


an English authority on 
book production, writes on “Typefaces and 


Louis 


Format for Modern Books.” The chief 
characteristics of today’s book typefaces he 
specifies as “colour,” satisfying the weaker 
eyesight and greater eye strain of the 
present generation. ‘“Yesterday’s printing” 
he says, “‘was not really ‘black and white,’ 
but grey and white, but today the phrase is 
true.” He describes and gives examples of 
a number of the more popular typefaces, 
the Baskerville, the Fontana, Plantin, 
Bodoni, the Times Roman and Gill Sans 
types. 





Yvonne Holliday, of the younger school 
of librarians, discusses light-heartedly the 


question of book censorship in libraries, 
under the title ‘“Expurgatoria.” Her first 
sentence, and her last, is “Censorship 


should be left to the people.” 

Expressing herself as a tactful girl and 
eager to learn, she was anxious in the be- 
ginning days of her library work, to read 
every book in the place, but she could not 
quite decide where to begin. We quote, to 
give the style and tenor of the article ‘So, 
until another idea occurred to me, I con- 
tented myself with ploughing through a 





large pile of books which was kept under 
the counter. I have only very hazy mem- 
ories of them now, but I believe that they 
were rather dull. A few weeks later, dur- 
ing one of my periodical tidying fits, I 
asked if I couldn’t put them on the 
shelves. 

“Oh no!” came the reply, in hushed and 


rather embarrassed tones. ‘“‘They’re not 
nice books. We keep them out of the 
way.” 

“Even at that age I had developed a 


certain amount of what I call Library Tact 
and Technique (far more important than 
Library Routine and Administration), and 
I took the news calmly and said not one 
word. 

“It is this same Tact and Technique 
which has enabled me to assimilate the 
ideas of all my colleagues, whilst at the 
same time building up an entirely fresh set 
of my own, ready to be used at a moment’s 
notice.” 

In the matter of censorship she says 
“The People have shouldered their re- 
sponsibilities nobly. Never a day passes 
but one or other of them gives me sound 
advice as to the unsuitability for the Pub- 
lic Library of the book they have just 
finished reading.” 


NOTES ON THE INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS IN SERVICE 


University Of Chicago Graduate Library School, 


July 31—August 11, 1939. 
By Harriet M. SKOGH 


(Continued from October issue) 


Art of Simple Writing 


“The Art of Simple Writing” was the 
title of an address Wednesday morning by 
James Clarke of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Going into his subject 
with what he called the scientist’s humility, 
attempting to prove only that certain 
things are so in certain situations, Mr. 
Clarke limited his remarks to the prin- 
ciples which are being followed in the is- 
suance of the People’s Library, a _ series 
planned to meet the demand for books of 
current interest that are brief, readable, de- 
pendable, and inexpensive. 

The series had a scientific beginning in 
the research studies by Waples and others, 
on what makes a book readable. “A great 
many people are cut off from the knowl- 
edge which is their right in a democracy,” 
said Mr. Clarke. As two causes for this 
he mentioned frst, the price of books, 


second, the statement that books are too 
difficult for people who do not have 
superior ability in reading. Investigation 


of readability must therefore confine itself 
to the average level. 


In 1937 the American Association for 
Adult Education and the American Library 
Association turned over the results of these 
investigations to make them of use in pro- 
duction which will prove practical. 

The books are now being published, six 
are out and six more are promised for fall 
publication. 

In the decisions preliminary to publica- 
tion, the scoring for readability was accord- 
ing to school grades. The average Ameri- 


can adult was found to have the same 
reading ability as a fifth or sixth grade 
school child. 

There are vast differences, however, in 


experience, attitude, and reaction, between 
adults and children. “School groups are 
homogeneous in that their experiences are 
similar. Out of school there are differences 
in social and economic status, jobs, places 
to live, and so on, and they ali make a dif- 
ference in reactions to reading. There is 
no such thing as a homogeneous reading 
public after they leave school,” said Mr. 
Clarke. As evidence of this he called at- 
tention to the differing types of magazine 
advertising and the variety of groups repre- 
sented by the subscription lists of any 


popular magazine. 
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Efforts Toward Readability 


The method adopted for the People’s 
Library was to make the text as easy as the 
easiest articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Tests of readability became narrowed as 
to vocabulary, the best known limits being 
those used in children’s primers and in 
basic word lists. 

An essential factor is the matter of in- 
terest. Books are more effective if they 
are fun to read. They must have some- 
thing beyond the mere attribute of being 
easy. 

Choice of language is another element. 
Scientific and professionai terminology, dia- 
lects and jargons were obviously out of the 
question. Americans generally understand 
each other very well when they speak the 
language, consequently the spoken language 
forms the basis of style for popular books. 

The authors of the books in the People’s 
Library have been asked to keep in mind a 
group representing the mass audience they 
want to reach and to write as if talking to 
these particular peopie, trying to make 
them interested and to make them under- 
stand. 

Writing as you talk has many difficulties. 
It has to be more exact and more econom- 
ical, for in writing one lacks the changes 
of voice, pitch, loudness, emphasis and 
gestures. 

Re-thinking knowledge gathered by sci- 
entists into common terms, terms of the 
reader’s life, requires intellectual effort, but 
“it is the only way you can bridge the gap 
between the known and the unknown.” 


Lucid, Comprehensible, Appealing 


Mr. Clarke mentioned three principles 
blocked out by Lyman Bryson for the 
People’s Library: writing must be lucid, 
conveying immediately what the author 
means; it should be comprehensible; and it 
should have appeal. “It takes a lot of skill 
to write simply, lots of efficiency, lots of 
experience to do it.” 

The discussion after this talk indicated 
that the books were too new to have had 
any real test by the librarians as to the 
interest they are arousing. 


The Physical Book 


That the physical makeup of a book has 
much to do with its appeal for the reader, 
was shown in the Wednesday afternoon ad- 
dress on “Esthetic Aspects of Book Pro- 
duction,” by Harry L. Gage, trustee of 
the Free Public Library, Montclair, N. J. 

“For years people have sought definition 
of what makes a book ‘comfortable to 
read’ and that has brought about various 
group activities which may make them- 
selves felt sooner or later,” said Mr. Gage. 

The best known of these groups is 


probably the Institute of Graphic Arts. It 
was started about 1912-1913, has carried on 
largely without funds, but has done impor- 
tant work in placing emphasis on design 
and esthetic quality in book making. Its 
annual selection of 50 Books of the Year is 
widely publicized and discussed by book- 
men and librarians. The books are selected 
by a jury, from the six or seven hundred 


books submitted, and they are picked 
wholly and entirely for their fitness in 
design. 


The interest among trade book publish- 
ers led to the creation, about 1930, of a 
Book Clinic, and later an even larger group, 
the Textbook Clinic. Both of these groups 
continue to lay emphasis on design. This 
is true, also, of groups of printing house 
craftsmen in the large cities and of certain 
associations of book publishers, newspaper 
publishers, and others in the graphic arts. 
Some of these craftsmen have started a 
library of their own, which Mr. Gage 
characterizes as “a futile gesture.” “As a 
library trustee it seems to me these people 
have overlooked a bet in their relationship 
with their own public library,” remarked 
Mr. Gage. 


Know Your Printer 


He went on to say that librarians are too 
often not acquainted with their local print- 
ers and publishers. “I make a plea that 
you library people cultivate printers and 
publishers. When I talk to printers and 
publishers I tell them to cultivate the libra- 
rians.” Such a friendly acquaintanceship 
would open new vistas and opportunities to 
be of real community service. 


For the purpose of pointing out certain 
factors in book design, each librarian at the 
Institute was given a copy of a pamphlet 
“The Esthetics of Book Manufacture; Illus- 
trations for a Talk to Librarians,” by 
Harry L. Gage, prepared for a similar ad- 
dress at the American Library Association 
Conference, 1939. 


Using this as an outline, Mr. Gage called 
attention to the origins of type character- 
istics and the influence of period design in 
printing types. The influence of tools on 
the forming of letters showed examples, in 
this booklet, of brush-made Chinese ideo- 
graphs, clay-cut cuneiform writing, reed- 
made Greek manuscript writing, pen-writ- 
ten Uncials, and chisel-cut Classic Roman 
letters. 


Mr. Gage called attention to the basic 
forms enforced by centuries of usage; the 
effect of national and period designs; the 
effect of weight in type design; particularly 
as related to modern advertising; and later, 
the discarding of period decoration in 
modern printing. 

He recommended particularly Updike’s 
work, “Printing Types, Their History, Form 
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and Use;” Stern’s “Introduction to Typog- 


raphy,” and Morison’s “First Principles of 
Typography.” 


Investigations in Readability 


In speaking of some of the investigations 
in readability of type, which are going on, 
he commented on one report which after 
16 pages reading like a doctor’s disserta- 
tion, stated “We find that the readability 
of type matter seems to vary with the in- 
dividual interest in the content itself.” 

He spoke of a more recent study con- 
nected with eyesight, rather than with 
psychological factors, a study which should 
eventually make it possible to measure eye 
fatigue as connected with size, color, and 
weight of printing types. “From year to 
year,” said he, “we become more and more 
a generation of optical cripples.” 

The idea of extremely large type for 
first readers, he thought futile, for it is 
word forms, not individual letters, that the 
eyes grasp. While he expressed great ap- 
preciation of the fine work of early printers, 
he said that the approach to printing of 
books through the standpoint of what it 
means to the modern library is not through 
incunabula and_ collectors’ items, but 
through fine printing, craftsmanship, and 
good design in the everyday production of 
the modern press. 

The speaker’s preference for and belief 
in good black type, on clean white paper, 


without glare, as having supreme read- 
ability, was several times expressed. 
Publishers’ Viewpoint Given 

The editor of The Publishers’ Weekly, 


Frederic G. Melcher, addressed the Insti- 
tute Thursday morning on “The Publisher 
as a Factor in Popular Reading.” He 
sketched the progress of a long and con- 
tinuing series of efforts of publishers to 
reach all classes of people, starting with the 
invention of printing nearly five hundred 
years ago. That invention was motivated, 
according to Mr. Melcher, by the desire to 
make things more plentiful and accessible 
to more people. 

The publisher has to take advantage of 
all the past has to teach him, in order to 
make it tell in the present. There is much 
more experimenting going on than is ap- 
parent on the surface. Publishing may 
seem haphazard and a gamble, but there is 
a good deal of shrewd estimating in it. 

“When you see success in publishing, you 
see the drive of a personality back of it,” 
said Mr. Melcher. Aldus wanted to make 
books cheaper and more available and 
popular. Elzevir turned the printing press 
to the advantage of popular literature. 
Tauchnitz built up a machinery to have 
the book the people wanted at a price they 
could pay. 





In the 70’s and 80’s there were the low 
priced pirated books which made English 
novels available to Americans with no pay- 
ment whatever of royalty to the author. 


The Low Priced Book 


After this period came the efforts of J. 
M. Dent to supply better books at lower 
prices, as in the Temple Shakespeare and 
Everyman’s Library. It was the intention 
to publish in that series one thousand 
“best books”—‘‘masterpieces of imagination 
and culture” that could be put out for a 
shilling each. “If one could get actual 
records of sales in that series in the last 35 
years, it would give a good picture of what 
the people thought and read.” To J. M. 
Dent, Mr. Melcher credited a definite place 
in the formation of popular taste in 
reading. 

Parallel to the story of the Oxford 
World's Classics in England would be the 
story of the Modern Library in this coun- 
try, brought out by C. and A. Boni as a 
“new deal in publishing.” The war wiped 
out a lot of interest in the Victorian books. 
““No series in this country has kept so close 
to what the public wants to read. If we 
could get the record of what was added and 
what was dropped, we could see the record 
of the people’s taste.” 

He gave brief mention to the Grosset 
and Dunlap popular copyrights; to a num- 
ber of efforts to popularize paper covered 
books; the Modern Age series in this coun- 
try, and the Penguin Books in England. 

Accompanying these experiments in the 
lowering of prices there were other experi- 
ments in crowding values, taking some 
book the public recognizes and crowding it 
into a lower priced book. Many worth 
while books in non-fiction and many of the 
omnibus books fall into this classification, 
along with the “odd penny price specials” 
developed by Max Salop in his use of the 
organized drug store market for remainders. 


Drug Store Libraries 


There has been experiments in increasing 
outlets in order to reach a larger public for 
books. The department stores were among 
the first tried. The drug stores became 
popular for book sales, and profitable, since 
they stay open 16 hours a day, and are 
open at the very time that reading is most 
wanted. The ten cent store market was 
reached primarily not by paper bound, but 
by board bound books, by Whitman, Rand 
McNally, Saalfield, and others. Other 
chain store markets have been tried. The 
newstands, most of them, don’t want to 
handle books. They want regular turnover 
and privilege of return, as on magazines. 
Vending machines have very little possi- 
bility. Rental libraries are an immense 
force in distributing popular books, as are 
also the public libraries. 
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Among the questions for discussion at 
the close of this address were: library dis- 
counts; the Cooperative Book Club; fair 
trade contracts; Miller-Tydings bill; Book 
of the Month Club prices. 

There is much being done by the co- 
operative effort of the Association of Pub- 
lishers in popularizing good books through 
their year round book campaign and fight 
for fair trade legislation, and more recently, 
their promotion of lower postal rate on 
books, which means much to libraries, as 
well as to the book trade. 


A Bookseller Speaks 


“A Great Bookstore in Action” was the 
subject of the address Thursday afternoon, 
August 10, by Adolph Kroch of the well 
known Kroch’s Bookstores in Chicago. Mr. 
Kroch prefaced the story of his own experi- 
ences with some interesting comments on 
booksellers of other days in ancient Egypt, 
early Rome, the middle ages, the reforma- 
tion, and in 16th and 18th century England. 

On the modern bookstore Mr. Kroch 
cited Cheney’s “Economic Survey of Book 
Selling 1930-31” made for the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, and Ruth 
Park’s book shops. He deplored the fact 
that the number of really fine bookshops is 
alarmingly decreasing, and that apparently 
the interests of publishers and booksellers 
are “at daggers points.” 

His code of book selling could be _ ex- 
pressed briefly thus: to know your books; 
to become enthusiastic over them, and to 
transmit this enthusiasm to your clients. 
Likewise his suggestion that successful 
book selling must “‘make the public want 
the books you want them to read,” fits in 
with the account of Kroch’s Bookstore and 
its influence on literary Chicago, given in 
Harry Hanson’s book Midwest Portraits. 

As component parts of a great bookstore 
he listed: stock, personnel, publicity, and 
budget. On each of these Mr. Kroch gave 
from his own theories and experience, 
illurninating and instructive comment. For 
instance, in discussing price differentials 
between the book trade and the book clubs, 
he showed by itemizing distribution costs 
that the actual profit on a dollar book 
amounted to 2c; and in discussing person- 
nel he remarked incidentally that he does 
employ librarians occasionally, but that he 
must “break them of the habit of giving 
something for nothing!” 

In the discussion following, one sugges- 
tion made was that the public library, by 
placing orders through the local bookstore, 
can often be the determining factor in the 
possibility of having a successful bookstore 
in the medium size town. 


Teaching Book Selection 


Agnes C. Hansen, associate director of 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science 
talked Friday morning, August 11, on “The 
Teaching of Book Selection.” The first li- 
brary schools placed over emphasis on li- 
brary techniques such as instruction in 
library hand, accessioning, classification and 
cataloging, but there were courses in book 
selection very early in their curricula. With 
the changing needs of society, those courses 
have been changed to equip the student to 
understand the place of books in a demo- 
cratic system of education. While the 
world apparently shrinks with the advance 
of transportation and communication, the 
body of knowledge increases appallingly, so 
that it is increasingly hard for the library 
student to have the combination of book 
knowledge and technical proficiency. 

Miss Hansen described some of the book 
selection courses in the library schools of 
today; fundamentals of book service at the 
University of Illinois, the book arts course 
at Denver, described by Miss Howe at the 
1936 Library Institute, and the book course 
at Pratt. There is a pre-test in the Pratt 
book course, and a mastery test at the end 
of the course, on reading, and speed of 
comprehension. The individual program 
depends on the ability to understand 
quickly the contents of books. 

Miss Hansen gave as the outstanding 
need in potential librarians the possession 
of a type of mind that knows books com- 
prehensively and knows how to apply that 
knowledge in work with people. 


Literature as Propaganda 


The final lecture of the Institute was on 
the important subject “Literature as Propa- 
ganda.” The address was given Friday 
afternoon, August 11, by Henry Hazlitt of 
the New York Times editorial staff. Ad- 
mitting at the start that it was not easy 
to say where propaganda begins or ends, 
he said that the word might be broadly de- 
fined as spreading of a particular doctrine 
or system of principles. Even an artist can 
write very little without applying some 
thought he is wanting his reader to share 
with him, and artists have often written 
masterpieces to advance some thought or 
principle. 

He mentioned as 
comedies, Racine’s dramas, Richardson's 
novels and Tolstoi’s books. Tolstoi said 
“The aim of art should be to promote the 
brotherhood of all men and unite me 
God and one another.” 

The distinction between propagandist lit- 
erature and other literature is the differ- 
ence between the definite and the vague, 
the specific and the general, the conscious 
and the unconscious, and the intentional 
and the unintentional. The tale told with 


examples Moliere’s 


n with 
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ultimate purpose, said Mr. Hazlitt, is at 
least as old as the tale told for the story’s 
sake. In support of that he mentioned age 
old myths, fables, and allegories; plays of 
Aristophanes and Euripides; religious and 
morality plays; George Bernard Shaw’s 
plays and prefaces; Clifford Odets’ plays 
and Ibsen’s dramas, particularly Pillars of 
Society, Doll’s House, Wild Duck, and 
Enemy of the People. 

Propaganda is as closely connected with 
the whole history of the novel as with the 
drama. He mentioned only a few, among 
them Voltaire’s Candide, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, and Dickens’ many stories against 
prisons, workhouses and outmoded debtors’ 
laws. 

For works of art that are as free as pos- 
sible from anything that can be consid- 
ered propaganda, he mentioned the poetry 
of Keats and the plays of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare accepted the dominant in- 
terests of his time but displayed no interest 
in changing them. The modern detective 
stories are equally free from propaganda. 


Novels with a Social Message 


Temptations are probably greater today 
than in any previous period, for the author 
to write propaganda. “Novels with a social 
message are now apt to be treated as if 
they are for that reason alone more im- 
portant than others,” remarked Mr. Haz- 
litt. It is possible to agitate for reforms 
in a pamphlet that will be read only by 
those who are already interested in a 
serious way, while a propagandist novel 
may reach people who had never thought 
about the matter at all. The propagandist 
novel reaches a very great audience and it 
may affect this audience with a greater 
force than could be acquired in any other 
way, because it seeks to reach the mind 
through the emotions. He recalled the 
effect of such novels as the Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa and All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. 


There is no way of showing as well as 
by novels, how people have thought and 
felt, presenting individuals as typical of 
the whole mass, in order to effectively en- 
list the reader’s sympathies. This is Stein- 
beck’s method. These methods, said Mr. 
Hazlitt, are accompanied by great danger, 
that of subordinating characters to this 
propagandist thesis. Instead of being in- 
teresting for their own sakes they become 
marionettes with the author, built to fit 
the plot and prove his equation. The 
reader does not know how much to accept 
as authentic in this propagandist art. How 
typical is the supposedly typical case? 

It would not only be unfair, but foolish, 
to condemn all these propagandist writings, 
but the writer must remember he has the 
pamphlet for the direct preachment of his 


cause, and he should not bring it into his 
art. “Fully half of the serious novels of 
today are propagandist in fact. It is 
propaganda on what we now call social 
questions, meaning economic questions, to- 
ward a more equal distribution of wealth, 
what we now call ‘the left.’ The left is the 
side of the heart while the right is the 
side of the liver. Economic questions can 
not be solved by sympathy. It is not the 
mother, but the physician who can cure the 
child. Economics is as complicated as 
medicine—and not to be solved by emo- 
tional means,” said Mr. Hazlitt. 


“Escape Literature” 


Mr. Hazlitt suggested that there is a case 
to be made out for the so-called escape 
literature in which the same individual may 
find a world in which to take refuge tem- 
porarily from the insane world of today. 

There are advantages in not writing 
propandist literature. Non-propaganda can 
supply something higher than entertain- 
ment and better than agitation for reforms. 
“It can deepen and enrich the human 
spirit.” 

Subjects of the Institutes in the three 
years previous were as follows: 1936, Li- 
brary Trends; 1937, Role of the Library in 
Adult Education; 1938, Current Issues in 
Library Administration. 

Librarians were invited to send in sug- 
gestions and subjects they wish to have 
taken up by the Institute next year. 





GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBITS 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the U. 
S. National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
has six traveling exhibits showing various 
processes of graphic arts for use of schools, 
colleges, libraries. Exhibits will be loaned 
for a period of one month, exhibitors to 
pay transportation charges only. For fur- 
ther information write to the director of 
the division in Washington, D. C. 

This ought to be of particular interest 
because of this year’s celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the introduction of 
printing into the United States by Stephen 
Daye and because of the anticipated cele- 
bration next year of the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing from movable 
type. Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly is in charge of plans for the 
1940 celebration. 





The Hartford Courant, oldest newspaper 
of continuous publication in U. &., cele- 
brated its 175th anniversary Oct. 29. The 
Courant reported the Declaration of In- 
dependence as news. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








POPE LETTERS THROW LIGHT ON 
HOUSING EARLY DOCUMENTS 


The Museum in the Illinois Archives 
Building is dedicated to Nathaniel Pope, 
first Secretary of Illinois Territory, who 
served from 1809 to 1816. The contrast 
between the sumptuous quarters which now 
house the State’s records, and the limited 
means of preserving the archives of the 
new territory is illustrated by following 
correspondence in the Secretary of State’s 
files: 

KASKASKIA, May 11, 1809. 

Sir: I herewith transmit you an acct 
for office Rent, with my receipt for that 
amt. I have resided in this place since 
the month of December last. I wish to 
deal candidly with you. I have lived in a 
house belonging to my wife’s father, who 
certainly would never have charged me any 
rent. But if a friend should furnish the 
Secretary with an office for nothing, it be- 
ing a personal favour, it is no argument 
against his charging the Government a 
reasonable price for the occupation of it. 
Thereupon I submit to you to allow or 
reject my claim. 

I have drawn on you for $150.00 on 
account of the contingent expenses of the 
Illinois Territory. 

It is not in my power to make arrange- 
ments with the Bank of the U. States to 
draw my salary, because I do not know 
how. 

With high consideration, 
Mot obt Hble Serv’t 


I am Sir Yr 


NAT Pope. 
The Honob Albert Gallatin. 


Treasury Department of the United States 
Dr to Nathaniel Pope Secy of the IIli- 
nois Ty. 


1809 Mar 3lst 


from the 7th } 
1809 to this day, 24 
$12.00 per month ) 


To office-rent 
March, 
days at 


$9.47 


Received the amount of the above acct of 

Nine Dollars and forty seven cents of 

Nathl Pope Secy of the Illinois Territory 
NAT Pope 


[Endorsed] Copy of a Letter to Secy of 
Treasury of 11th May 1809 and put into 
Post office 12th May 1809 


This Acc is not allowed 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT June 8th 1809 
Sir 

The accounting officers of the Treasury 
to whom I referred the voucher for office 
rent annexed to your letter of the 11th 
ultimo are of opinion that the most regu- 
lar mode will be for your father in law 
to sign the account and receipt for the 
money, which he may afterwards make a 
present of to yourself or any other person. 
It is proper however to add, that forty 
dollars per annum is considered as the 
highest sum which ought to be allowed for 
the rent of an office 

I am, very respectfully Sir Your Obed 
Serv’t 

ALBERT GALLATIN 


Nathaniel Pope Esquire 
Secretary of the Illinois Territory 
Kaskaskia 


KASKASKIA July 4th 1809 

Sir 

Yours under date of the 8th Ult came 
while I was making out my return of the 
Contingent expenses of the Illinois Terri- 
tory. 

I have in consequence made an altera- 
tion as to the Office Rent. I have charged 


the Secretary five Dollars per Month, 
which is the lowest price, at which the 
Secretary can accommodate himself with 


such an office as he ought to have for his 
own use and for the convenience of those 
persons who may have business in _ his 
office. Mr. Backus has no agent in this 
Country except myself, and I have no 
power of Attorney in writing, but as one 
of his family I attend to his business. He 
has never been in this Country since I re- 
ceived my Commission nay not since Jany 
last. You require me to make my return 
quarterly and that “No future payments 
will be made unless they shall have been 
received.” Now, Sir, it seems plain that 
I am entitled to the allowance 
whether I produce a receipt or not. I state 
to you that I cannot procure a_ suitable 
room for less than Sixty Dollars per an- 
num, suppose that I make an office of a 
Room in my own house, with whom am I 
to make a Bargain and from whom to take 
a receipt? Yet would you refuse to allow 
me for office Rent? I am sure you would 


usual 
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I could wish that you would satisfy 
yourself as to the usual price of Rooms of 
that description and let me have a credit 


not. 


for so much every quarter. There can be 
no cheat in it because an office I must 
have and the Government cannot be in- 
jured by the arrangement. As to all other 
Charges they ought to be supported by 
proper vouchers because they depend upon 
the consumption in the office. 

Now Sir with respect to my charge of 
$12.00 per month for office Rent I beg 
leave to remark that at the time I made 
my return I was ignorant of the object 
of the appropriation for office Rent. I ad- 
vised with Gentlemen better acquainted 
with such affairs than myself, they thought 
it amounted to house rent for the Secre- 
tary, as I was not convinced I determined 
to try the principle by forwarding the 
account to the 3lst of March, knowing 
that if the appropriation did embrace the 





Charge that you could correct it. It seems 
to me that the Secretary ought to have 
two Rooms—one to lodge in and the other 
for the public papers of his office. In a 
Country where Society is very rude and the 
buildings indifferent it is improper that the 
public Papers should be exposed, by being 
left in a house in [which] no one lodged. 
If I am entitled to two Rooms sixty Dol- 
lars would not be sufficient. The foregoing 
are are [sic] suggestions for your consid- 
eration. But I assure you that forty Dol- 
lars are entirely in adequate to the 
object. 

You have not instructed me how much 
of the acct already rendered by me will be 
admitted or whether any. 

I wish to know whether the Secretary 


is bound to supply the Govr with sta- 
tionary. 
[Endorsed] N. Pope’s letter to Mr. 


Gallatin dated July 4th 1809 





THE MAKING 


The making of indexes can be of in 
valuable assistance to the catalog and ref- 
erence departments, particularly the latter. 
No cataloger can ever make enough 
analytical entries to satisfy the reference 
librarian, and the catalog, if it did con- 
tain enough would be too bulky for con- 
venience in general use. But with the mak- 
ing of special indexes and a reference file 
of “analytics” the collection may _ be 
thoroughly analyzed for quick reference. 

Each library presents a problem of its 
own, and no rules may be set down that 
will apply to all alike. Printed aids, 
guides, indexes, etc. are of inestimable 
value, but real reference work begins after 
all these aids have been exhausted. It is 
here that the library’s own bibliographies 
and indexes prove their worth. Wherever 
a printed index has been published it is 
only necessary to add the “call numbers’”’ 
of the books indexed that are in the li- 
brary. But even such indexes must be 
supplemented. The books that the library 
actually contains are the ones that must 
answer the reference questions. Conse- 
quently it is these books that must be 
analyzed and indexed. Furthermore, since 
new books are constantly coming out and 
indexes get out of date, each accession 
should be scanned for all possible ‘‘analy- 
tics” and for additions to any special in- 
dexes in the library. 


Aids to Reference 


This sounds like a tremendous undertak- 
ing, and indeed it is. Harassed librarians, 
many of them overworked as it is, may 
rebel at the thought of additional tasks; 


OF INDEXES 


but there is no way to have an efficient li- 
brary except by hard work, and the more 
aids and indexes that can be made, the 
easier will be the task of answering a hard 
question some day. 

Each library has its own needs for special 
indexes depending upon the community and 
the interests of its patrons. A library in 
a predominantly agricultural area will have 
entirely different needs from one in an in- 
dustrial community. And if the library is 
to aid lawyers, public officials, or research 
workers in fields of history, political sci- 
ence, or economics, special attention is 
needed in these subjects. Most important 
of all, the library should be an authority on 


every phase of the development of the 
community, its local history, municipal 
problems, etc. Newspaper clippings 
mounted and filed in vertical file are fre 


quently the only source for local problems. 
Depending upon the need, indexes may be 
compiled on a variety of topics, as in- 
dexes of flowers or birds or trees, particu- 
larly illustrations of such topics. The pos- 
sibilities for indexes or bibliographies are 
endless and if the subject has been 
thoroughly treated the index or bibliog- 
raphy may deserve publication. 


Analyzing Entire Collection 
To analyze the entire collection this way 
may seem to be an impossible task, but if 
certain members of the staff could spend 


a few minutes every day going through 
books and jotting down information on 


special topics, it would not be long before 
a good sized file could be compiled of in- 
formation for quick reference. But 


no 
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matter how thoroughly the collection has 
been analyzed, nor how many indexes have 
been made on special topics by members of 
the staff, elusive bits of information will 
still be requested. 

Possibly few reference departments are 
better equipped to serve their patrons than 
that of the Chicago Public Library. A news 
article in a Chicago paper recently praised 
the library for being the only one in the 
city that was able to fing a map of the city 
of Warsaw, Poland. But even this was not 
accomplished, according to the news article, 
except after hours of searching through 
many books. So, no matter how well pre- 


pared, you will still get questions whose 
only solution is hard work. 

A good library is essential to an enlight- 
ened community. Its fame is spread by 
satisfied patrons. Every aid to better serv- 
ice in the reference department should be 
developed. Only by first proving its worth 
to the community can the library expect 
consideration from public officials and 
others who are in a position to aid it. And 
as an aid to scholars, public officials, and 
the press it is the reference department 
that must be “on its toes.” 

By S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, 


Document Archivist, 
Illinois State Library. 








ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in October 1939 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








This list is a source of information to 
Illinois librarians of current publications of 
the State of Illinois. 

If copies are desired, librarians should 
write to the department issuing the docu- 
ments. 

THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
DOES NOT HAVE COPIES FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 

Administrative memorandum: no. l. 
Changes 1 & 2, June 6 & July 14, 
1939. 

General orders: nos. 5 to 12, May 8 to 
September. 1939. 

Training memorandum: no. 4 & Annexes 
1 to 3, no. 5 to 8, no. 9, no. Ya & 
Annexes 1 & 2, May 16 to September 
16, 1939, no. 10, July 18, 1939. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 


stuffs, 
Issued by 


Registered commercial feeding 
1939. J. H. Lloyd, director. 
Division of foods and dairies. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases determined in the Ap- 
pellate courts of Illinois. v. 300, 1939. 
Reported by J. M. Henderson. Chicago, 
Callaghan & co., 1939. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Monthly bulletin, v. 15, no. 7, October 
1, 1939. Edward J. Barrett, auditor of 
public accounts. 
Statement of expenses of the 61st Gen- 
eral assembly, regular session, con- 


vened January 4, 1939, adjourned sine 
die June 30, 1939, published by Ed- 
ward J. Barrett, auditor of public 
accounts. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
General order: no. 44 Rules governing 
reports of accidents by railroads and 


street railroads, effective October 1, 
1917. William W. Hart, acting chair- 
man. [1939.] 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section 

Monthly summary of electric sales in IIli- 
nois as reported by eleven large com- 
panies. August, 1939. 

Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, September, 1939. 
Research bulletin: no. 29. A comparative 
study of representative net monthly 
bills for residential electric service 

July 1, 1939. 

Summary of estimates showing the an- 
nual effect on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becom- 
ing effective in September, 1939. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 


4, no. 2. Sum- 
Thomas J. Lynch, director. 


Illinois conservation, v. 
mer 1939. 


Illinois—Department reports, Division of 


Illinois state news: Press releases for 
October 11, 15, 16, 20, 22 & 27, 1939. 


Illinois—Eastern 
Charleston 


state teachers. college, 








Bulletin: no. 147. Changes in the student 
body of the Eastern Illinois state 
teachers college during the ten year 
period 1925-26 to 1935-36, by Emma 
Reinhardt and others. 1939. 


Illinois—Emergency relief commission 
Monthly bulletin on relief statistics, v. 
6, no. 9, September, 1939. 


Illinois—Geological survey 


Oil and gas drilling report, nos. 34 & 35, 
August & September, 1939. 


Report of investigations: 
no.55 Effect of preparation on ash 
fusibility of selected Illinois 
coals, by L. C. McCabe & O. 
W. Rees. 1939. 
no.56 Illinois mineral industry in 
1938; a preliminary statistical 
summary and economic review, 
by W. H. Voskuil & G. N. 
Oliver. 1939. 


Illinois—Governor 
Veto messages of Henry Horner, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, on Senate and House 
bills passed by the 61st General 
assembly of Illinois, 1939. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin, v. 5, no. 9, September, 
1939. Department of public works and 
buildings, F. Lynden Smith, director. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 


Manual of examination, a manual for the 
use of prospective agents and brokers 
prepared by Department of in- 
surance, Ernest Palmer, director. 1939. 
Report, 7lst annual, for the year ended 
December 31, 1938. Parts 1 to 4, Fire, 
Casualty, Mutual benefit associations 
& Burial societies. 1939. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Prevailing rate of wages on public works; 
preference in employment to citizens 
of the United States, effective July 26, 
1939. Martin P. Durkin, director. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of — Statistics 

and research, Division of 

Review of employment and payrolls in 
Illinois industries, August, 1939. Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, director. 

Review of prospective building in Illinois 
during August, 1939. Martin P. Dur- 
kin, director. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Fish code of Illinois in force July 1, 1939. 
Issued by Department of conservation, 
Thomas J. Lynch, director. 





Laws relating to employment (as amend- 
ed and in force July 1, 1939), compiled 
by Edward J. Hughes, secretary of 
state. 

Motor fuel tax law and rules and regu- 
lations relating thereto, effective 
August 1, 1939. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of finance, S. L. Nudelman, di- 
rector. 


Probate act and rules of the Probate 
court of Cook County, to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1940, published by Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1939. 

The revenue act of 1939 as enacted and 
amended by the 61st General assembly 
at its regular session, 1939. Illinois 
tax commission, Simeon E. Leland, 
chairman. 

State fire marshal law, issued by De- 
partment of insurance, Ernest Palmer, 
director, Division of fire prevention. 

1939. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Circular: no. 35. Diseases of small grain 
crops in Illinois, [by] G. H. Boewe. 
1939. 
Manual: no. 2. Fieldbook of Illinois 
land snails, by Frank Collins Baker. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 


Case reports: 39th to 42d weeks, Oct. 
2-23, 1939. 

Case reports bulletin: no. 19, September 
25, 1939, no. 20, October 9, 1939. 

Forward Illinois! The mobilization meet- 
ing, National social hygiene day, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. A. C. Baxter, M. D., 
director. 

Guide for community social hygiene in- 
quiry. 1939. A. C. Baxter, M. D., di- 
rector. 

Illinois health messenger: v. 11, nos. 19 
& 20, October 1 & 15, 1939. 

Radio talk nos. 496 & 497 Broadcast 
October 23 & 30, 1939 over WGN 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Circular: 
no.299 A program of safety education 
for the elementary schools of 
the state of Illinois, prepared 
under the direction of Don 
Cash Seaton. Issued by John 
A. Wieland, superintendent. 
1939. 
The decision of the Illinois 
Supreme court on the reading 
of the Bible in the public 
schools. John A. Wieland, 
superintendent. 1939. 
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no.313 School health examination 
program, issued by John A. 
Wieland, superintendent. 1939. 
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Educational press bulletin: no. 344, 
October, 1939. 

42d Biennial report of the Superintend- 
ent of public instruction, July 1, 1936- 
June 30, 1938. John A. Wieland, 
superintendent. 1939. 

Getting at nature, summer 1939, issued 
by John A. Wieland, superintendent of 
public instruction and in cooperation 
with Edward J. Hughes, secretary of 
state. 1939. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
8th annual conference on delinquency 
prevention sponsored by the Division 
for delinquency prevention. . .. A. L. 
Bowen, director, Samuel R. Ryerson, 
superintendent. 1939. 


Illinois—Registration and education, De- 
partment of 


Sanitary rules for beauty culture shops. 
John J. Hallihan, director. 1939. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
Time and temperature, fall edition, 1939. 
C. W. Klassen, chief. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Primary and election calendar, Illinois 
1940, compiled by Edward J. Hughes, 
secretary of state. 1939. 


Illinois—State hospital, East Moline 
The echo, v. 5, no. 10, September, 1939. 
Department of public welfare, A. L. 
Bowen, director. 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum: v. 1, nos. 5 & 6, 
September & October, 1939. 


Illinois—State penitentiary, Menard Branch 
Menard time, v. 6, no. 7, October, 1939. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v. 372, no. 1, 
October 18, 1939. Samuel Pashley 
Irwin, official reporter. 
Reports of cases at law and in chancery 
argued and determined in the Supreme 
court of Illinois, v. 371, 1939. 


Illinois—Tax Commission 


17th and 18th Annual reports of the IIli- 
nois tax Commission; assessment years 
1935 and 1936. Simeon E. Leland, 
chairman. 1939. 


Illinois—Treasurer 


Monthly report: October 1, 1939. Louie 
E. Lewis, state treasurer. 


Illinois—University 
Illinois biological monographs, v. 17, no. 
2, The Microthvriaceae, by F. L. 
Stevens and Sister Mary H. Ryan. 
1939. 


Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service 
Illinois farm economics, no. 52, Septem- 
ber, 1939. 


Illinois—University—Agriculture, College of 
A list of one-act plays for use in the 
1937-38 Illinois rural drama _ tourna- 
ment and for general use by rural 
groups, arranged by D. E. Lindstrom 
and S. J. Shank, revised October, 1937. 
1939. 


Illinois — University — Business 
Bureau of 
Bulletin: 
no.58 State-chartered savings, build- 
ing and loan associations in IIli- 
nois 1920 to 1936, by A. H. 
Winakor. 1939. 
no.59 Trends in rural retailing in 
Illinois, 1926 to 1938, by 
Robert V. Mitchell. 1939. 


Research, 


Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 
ment station 
Bulletin: 
no.213 An investigation of wrought 
steel railway car wheels, by 
T. H. Dolan & R. L. Brown. 
1939. 


no.313 Tests of plaster-model slabs 
subjected to concentrated 
loads, by N. M. Newmark & 
H. A. Lepper. 1939. 

no.314 Tests of reinforced concrete 
slabs subjected to concen- 
trated loads, by F. E. Richart 
& R. W. Kluge. 1939. 

no.315 Moments in simple span 
bridge slabs with stiffened 
edges, by Vernon P. Jensen. 
1939. 


Reprint series: 

no.13 First progress report of the 
joint investigation of contin- 
uous welded rail, by Herbert 
F. Moore. 1939. 

no.14 Fifth progress report of the 
joint investigation of fissures in 
railroad rails, by Herbert F. 
Moore. 1939. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 2, October, 1939. 
Illinois—Water survey, Division of 
Bulletin: no. 32. Anaerobic fermenta- 
tions. 1939. A. M. Buswell, chief. 


Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Report, 21st annual, July 1, 1937 to June 
30, 1938. Department of public works 
and buildings. 1939. 
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Illinois conference on social welfare 
The guardianship of children, [by] Grace 


E. Benjamin. 1938. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 


Illinois crop and live stock statistics: 
Crops, 1937-1938; live stock, 1937- 
1938-1939. Illinois Department of agri- 
culture, J. H. Lloyd, director. 

Illinois weekly crop review, October 2, 
1939. 


Illinois society of architects 


Monthly bulletin, v. 24, nos. 4-5, Octo- 
ber-November, 1939. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer, v. 15, no. 6, Octo- 
ber, 1939. 


Illinois state academy of science 


Transactions: v. 32, no. 1, September, 
1939. Papers presented in general ses- 





sion at the 32d annual meeting, 


Springfield, Illinois. 


Illinois state beekeepers’ association 


Report, 38th annual, 1938 . 
piled by W. J. Hoyt Taylor. 


» ¢om- 
1939. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 25, nos. 25 to 30, 
September 16 to October 21, 1939. 


Illinois state historical society 

Journal, v. 32, no. 3, September, 1939. 
Illinois state horticultural society 
1939. 


Illinois — Public 


News letter, no. 7, October, 
Cook County, 
bureau 


The health broadcaster, v. 12, no. 5, 
September, 1939. Official organ of the 


welfare 


Rural public health nurses of Cook 
County, Illinois. October, 1939, v. 12, 
no. 6. 








SERIES OF BOOKS 


Checked by Ruth Mills 








AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 


California, Death Valley. Houghton. 
1939. 75 pages. maps. This guide to 
Death Valley gives full and interesting in- 
formation gathered from many sources. 


Kentucky, a guide to the Bluegrass State. 
Harcourt. 1939. 489 pages. maps. illustra- 
tions. Caves and mountains, art and archi- 
tecture, folklore and education—a complete 
guide to the Bluegrass state. For conveni- 
ence to the traveler route numbers are 
given and the best way to reach places fre- 
quented by visitors. 


Nebraska, a guide to the Cornhusker 
state. Viking. 1939. 424 pages. maps. 
illustrations. The contents of this book 
are divided into three parts: state in re- 
view, cities and towns, and tours. This is 
among the best of the series for a knowl- 
edge of the state. 


The Oregon Trail; the Missouri river to 
the Pacific ocean. Hastings. 1939. 224 
pages. maps. A detailed list of places 
along the Oregon trail are described. The 
guide also contains much material about 
trappers, pony-express riders, gold pros- 
pectors, etc., that add to the local color of 
the trail. 


Our federal government and how it func- 
tions. 1939. 234 pages. The three de- 


partments of our government are discussed 
with divisions under each. It fills a need 
that arises out of our increased interest in 
national affairs made more difficult to 
understand by the growing complexity of 
our government. 


Southern harmony songbook. Hastings. 
1939. 336 pages. This is a collection of 
“tunes, hymns, psalms, odes, and anthems” 
edited by William Walker in 1835. It is a 
reproduction of the exact scores of the old 
songbook that has become traditional in 
the South. 


This series will be found useful in the 
school room, colleges, libraries, and in the 
home. Other titles that have appeared 
recently are: Illinois, a descriptive and 
historical guide; New Jersey, a profile in 
guide pictures; New York learns, a guide to 
the educational facilities of the metropolis. 


FONDREN LECTURES 


Lewis, Edwin. Faith we declare. Nash- 
ville. Cokesbury press. 1939. 236 pages. 

These lectures were delivered on the 
Fondren Foundation at the School of The- 
ology of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. Christianity as set forth by 
the New Testament and as proved by the 
history of the church is the spirit and pur- 
pose of these lectures. It is written with 
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devout religious feeling and without senti- 
mentality. The layman and the minister 
as well can find satisfaction and inspiration 
from this discussion. The Christian Cen- 
tury says, “This is a great book, greatly 
written, and greatly needed.” 


LINCOLN DaAy-By-Day ACTIVITIES 


Pratt, Harry E. Lincoln, 1840-1846; 
being the day-by-day activities of Abra- 
ham Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to De- 
cember 31, 1846. Springfield, Illinois. 
Abraham Lincoln Assoc. 1939. 391 pages. 
maps. 

The public activities of Lincoln are out- 
lined in this calender record of Lincoln’s 
life from 1840-1846. This includes the 
period when he came to Springfield at the 


age of 31 and started his law practice to 
his rise in public prominence and election 
to Congress. 

The introduction is a masterpiece in 
summary. It supplies a necessary back- 
ground for the record describing conditions 
and public opinion and personalities men- 
tioned. 

Four maps and a detailed index of 20 
pages make this a_ useful book. Two 
previous day-by-day records of Lincoln’s 
life have been compiled. The first by 
Paul Angle, Lincoln: 1854-1861 and the 
other by Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln 


1847-1853. “The Association plans even- 
tually to carry its investigation back to 
1830.” 








Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 








NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Circular no. 4. 


How the national 
government and the public. 
print. off., 1939.] 
lication no. 11.) 

“The National Archives, which was 
established by an act of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934, is a public record office, de- 
signed primarily to serve officials and the 
public by preserving records of the govern- 
ment of the United States and making 
them available for use.” 

This 15 page illustrated circular describes 
the ways in which the National Archives 
seeks to be of assistance. 


archives serves the 
[Wash., Govt. 
(National Archives pub- 


[U. S.—CHILDREN’s BuREAU. | 


Better care for mother and child. [Wash., 
Govt. print. off., 1939.] 20p. diagrs. 13 x 
21cm. 

A pamphlet containing pictorial statistics 
answering the question, “What are we do- 
ing to make motherhood safer? The neces- 
sary things can be provided through the 
cooperation of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, private agencies and organiza- 
tions, with the help of an informed citi- 
zenry, to the end that every mother may 
seek and obtain safe care for herself and 
for her baby.” 


U. S.—Civit AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. 
Civil aeronautics bulletin no. 20, Sept. 
1, 1939. 
Study outline for 
struction. Wash., 
40p. 23cm. 


primary ground in- 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 


“This study outline for primary ground 
instruction has been prepared for use in 
connection with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’s vocational flight training pro- 
gram. In accordance with accepted edu- 
cational practice the various subjects com- 
prising the course are listed as separate 
units. The total number of classroom 
hours required for the course is 72. 

“This course of study, is not proposed in 
any sense as a finality. It should be re- 
garded as tentative and subject to constant 
revision and, therefore, the present form 
has been developed as to lend itself to this 
constant change and revision.” 

Bulletin 


U. S.—EpDUCATION, OFFICE OF. 


1939, no. 4. 


The school auditorium as a theater, by 
Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. Wash., 
Govt. print off., 1939. 5lp. diagrs. tables, 
23 cm. 

“During recent years there has been a 
rapidly growing demand on the part of the 
public for the use of the school building 
as a community center for all kinds of cul- 
tural and educational activities. ‘ 

“From the standpoint of community use, 
the school auditorium is one of the most 
important units in the building. 

“The present bulletin deals with the 
evolution of the school auditorium, and 
presents recommendations for the planning 
of the auditorium, with particular reference 
to the stage, so that the auditorium can be 
used as a theatre, concert hall, for forums, 
for motion pictures, and for radio programs. 
The Office of Education has been fortunate 
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in securing the cooperation of Lee Simon- 
son, scenic designer and theatre consultant, 
in the preparation of this bulletin. Mr. 
Simonson’s wide experience and technical 
knowledge of stage design will make his 
suggestions of practical value both to edu- 
cators and architects. 

“It is hoped that this publication will 
stimulate interest in more adequate plan- 
ning of the school auditorium so as to 
facilitate the school’s serving as a com- 
munity center.” 


U. S.—FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION. Cir- 
culars E-19, Oct. 1939. 


Forming farmers’ cooperatives, by Tom 
G. Stitts. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 
13p. illus. 23cm. 

This circular is issued in anticipation of 
inquiries for “information on how to or- 
ganize a cooperative, and with the hope 
that it will help to answer some of the 
many questions faced by groups of farmers 
when they consider the organization of a 
local cooperative association.” 


U. S.—FArM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION. Cir- 
cular E-20. 


Financing farmers’ cooperatives, by E. A. 
Stokdyk. [Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939.] 
13p. tables, 23cm. 

“It is to the farmer’s own interest to 
know something of how cooperatives de- 
termine and obtain their capital needs; how 
they use borrowed money; why the re- 
volving capital plan has gained such high 
favor among cooperatives; what his own re- 
turn may be on his money in the co-op; 
why reserves are necessary; and why bud- 
gets, audits, and financial statements are 
important for sound operation. These 
topics are discussed in comprehensive man- 
ner in the pages” of this circular. 


U. S.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
BuREAU. Trade promotion series no. 
201. 


American hardwood. Dimension, wall 
paneling and interior trim, by W. LeRoy 
Neubrech. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 
40p. illus. diagrs. 23cm. 

“This bulletin contains basic information 
on three distinct branches of the lumber 
industry—H ardwood dimension lumber, 
Solid hardwood wall paneling and Hard- 
wood interior trim and molding—which is 
expected to aid materially in the develop- 
ment and promotion of markets for the 
products of these industries at home and 
abroad.” 


U. S.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
BurREAU. Trade promotion series no. 
202. 
Fruit canners of the world, by Clarence 
E. Birgfeld. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 
29p. charts, tables, 23%2cm. 


“Most countries of the world have fruit- 
preserving industries of one kind or an- 
other. Only a few of them have large-scale 
canning industries packing for consumption 
by the mass of their own population, or for 
export. ° 

“There has developed since the beginning 
of this century, a large international trade 
in canned fruits. The industry in the 
United States has a vital stake in world 
markets, with one-seventh of its pack sel- 
ling to foreign consumers. 

“This study of production and trade of 
the principal fruit-canning countries of the 
world was prepared in the Foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Foreign and domestic commerce 
bureau, under the supervision of C. Roy 
Mundee, Chief.” 


U. S.—Forests SERVICE. 

Products of American forests, by J. Al 
fred Hall and T. J. Mosley. Wash., Govt. 
print off., 1939. 48p. illus. 27cm. 

An illustrated pamphlet relating the im- 
portance of forest resources, the many uses 
of wood, products of wood conversion, 
seasonal crops and extractive materials and 
the relative value of forest crops. 


U. S.— LABOR 
DIVISION. 


Dept. — LABOR STANDARDS 


Digest of state and federal labor legisla- 
tion enacted July 1, 1938 to July 1, 1939. 
Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 51p. 23cm. 

“The fifth issue in a series of annual 
digests of labor legislation. The present 
publication covers laws enacted between 
July 1, 1938 and July 1, 1939 by the States 
and the seventy-sixth Congress of the 
United States (first session).” 


U. S.—NATIONAL 
Circular C424. 
Washing, cleaning and polishing ma- 
terials, by F. W. Smither. [Issued August 
1939.] Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 63p. 
“Since 1930 there have been noteworthy 
advances in the detergent field, and new 
products have been introduced on a com- 
mercial scale. For the present circular the 
material presented in Circular C383 has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged. Sug- 
gested formulas are given for automobile, 
floor, furniture, metal, and shoe polishes, as 
well as sweeping compounds. New subjects 
are discussed. It is believed that the pres- 
ent circular is a distinct improvement on 
the one it supersedes.” 


U. S.—PuBLIC 


Highways of 
print. off., 
20*%2cm. 

For its exhibit at the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco, 
the Bureau of Public Roads presented the 
history of highways with 35 dioramas. They 
begin with the first landing of horses in the 


BuREAU OF STANDARDS. 


Roaps, BUREAU OF. 


history. [Wash., 
1939.] [76p.] illus. 


Govt. 
map, 
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new world and the first acquaintance of the 
settlers with Indian canoes and ending 
with a representation of modern highways 
and their uses. 

The thirty-five scenes are reproduced, as 
well as black and white can picture them, 
in the pages of this pamphlet and opposite 
each is printed the appropriate part of the 
exhibits spoken narrative. This pamphlet 
gives a pictorial story of the improvement 
of transportation in colonial America and 


the United States during the past four 
centuries. 
U. S.—PusLtic Works ADMINISTRATION. 


American builds. The record of PWA. 
Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 298p. illus. 
maps, tables, 25cm. 

A publication “prepared in order to pre- 
sent in a single, comprehensive report, such 
essential information regarding the history, 
experience and activities of PWA as may 
be of interest to citizens generally as well 
as to students of the theory of public works 


and its efficacy in helping to bring about 
economic recovery.” 

Since this report was prepared for pub- 
lication the Public Works Administration 
has been transferred to the Federal Works 
Agency. 


U. S.—WoMEN’s BurREAv. Bulletin no. 173. 


Standards for employment of women in 
industry. Wash., Govt. print. off., 1939. 

“Great changes in women’s work have 
come about in a little more than a cen- 
tury, as the result of transferring industry 
from the home to the factory. , 

“When women’s work was confined to 
their homes, they could control to a large 
extent their working conditions. Now they 
are but cogs in a gigantic machine, and 
control has shifted from their hands to 
those of industrial management. 

“What constitute adequate standards for 
women in industry? How are these de- 
veloped and to whom should they apply?”, 
are questions answered in this bulletin. 








Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Bryant 








CALHOUN, Rospert L. What is 
N. Y., Association press. 78p. 


man? 


This booklet explains four ways in which 
this question may be answered: common 
sense experience, science, philosophy, and 


religion. The author finds in the Jewish- 
Christian tradition the most satisfying 
synthesis. The first three ways have 


limits beyond which they cannot go; but 
“faith and hope, which are practical at- 
titudes or ways of living, offer means by 
which intelligent and well motivated men 
may reach satisfying conclusions.” 


LINCOLN LORE. Bulletin of the Lin- 
coln historical research foundation [later, 
Bulletins of the Lincoln national life foun- 
dation.] A series of broadsides, published 
weekly by The Lincoln national life insur- 
ance co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Illinois State Library now has a 
file almost all of the numbers from 400 to 
date, and a few earlier ones. Some of the 
recent titles are: Lincoln’s source of humor; 
Three Lincoln mothers; Carpenter’s eman- 
cipation painting; Abraham Lincoln: poet; 
Lincoln, Stanton, and the Supreme court; 
The president’s office; Birthplace farm 
title; The Lincoln highway; A gold-headed 
walking stick; Reminiscences of my boy- 
hood day by A. Lincoln; Lincoln bibli- 
ography. 


MILLER, GEORGE HANDSCHY. How to 
make the most of the stencil duplicator in 
the library. A. B. Dick co., 720 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 25p. diagrs. 

“Because the need for multiple copies 
of many kinds of record keeping and com- 
municating materials has become a vital 
factor in library operation, the librarian 
has naturally turned to modern duplicating. 
And because modern stencil duplicating 
combines speed, simplicity, and economy 
with remarkable versatility, it has proved 
an indispensable aid to thousands of li- 
brarians.” 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 
The National labor relations act; a guar 
antee to collective bargaining. Wash. D. C.., 
The league, May 1939. 

Contents: What is the National labor 
relations act; What employee rights does it 
guarantee; What practices does it forbid; 
Is the National labor relations act one- 
sided; Should employers have the right to 
petition for elections; Should the courts 


take over the functions of the National 
labor relations board; Has the National 
labor relations act increased industrial 
strife; Has the National labor relations 


board favored the CIO and discriminated 
against the AFL; Should the National labor 
relations act be amended; Suggested 
sources of information aside from the act. 
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Forms 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 
of municipal government; how have they 
worked? The league, 309 E. 34th St., N. Y. 


1939. 


The three forms of municipal govern- 
ment described are: Mayor-council, Com- 
mission, and Council-manager. In de- 
termining how good is government, “the 
citizen’s questions should be: Am I receiv- 
ing all the services which government 
should, by reason of economy and conven- 
ience, rightfully perform? Are those 
services being efficiently rendered? Is gov- 
ernment sufficiently subject to democratic 
control, sufficiently responsive to public 
opinion, in performing those services?” 


20p. diagrs. 


OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS. Science re- 
search associates publications, 600 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1938-1939. illus., 
tables, diagrs. 
Each forty-eight page study outlines 


basic trends of an important industry, trade 
or profession, including a _ selected bibli- 
ography. Numbers thus far issued are as 
follows: No. 1 Opportunities for statistical 
workers, by Donald E. V. Henderson. No. 
2 Employment in land transportation, by 
Felix B. Streyckmans. No. 3 Careers in 
consumer cooperation, by Clarence W. 
Failor. No. 4 Jobs in rural journalism. 
No. 5 Teaching as a career, by Cyril O. 


Houle. No. 6 Employment trends in the 
printing trades, by E. W. Andrews. No. 
7 How to choose a career, by Anthony 
Humphreys. No. 8 Highway jobs, by R. 
E. Royall. The partial contents for 
“Teaching as a career” gives a good idea 
of the outline plan for all: Two billions 
for culture; The teacher’s job (salaries, 
long vacation, job tenure, roads to promo- 
tion); Personal qualities that affect suc- 
cess; How to become a teacher; The job 
outlook for teachers. 


PICKETT, DEETs. 
about gambling. 
62p. 

“We are gambling as never before. The 
long, long way ’round to fame and fortune 
does not offer the old inducement. We 
want a short cut. “a 


Fool’s gold; the truth 
N. Y., Abingdon press. 


PROSSER, CHARLES ALLEN. Information 
book on taking a look at yourself. Bloom- 
ington, ill., McKnight. 64p. (Life adjust- 
ment series.) 

Information regarding the principal 
qualities that make for success, usefulness, 
and happiness in life; and regarding the 
ways by which one’s personality may be 
checked and improved. A two-page bibli- 
ography is included, ‘Helpful things to 
read.” 








NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 








BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Howarpb, Our 


Music. 


JOHN TASKER. 
Crowell, 1939. 


The decade drawing to a close has seen 
an unparalleled growth in musical activi- 
ties in this country. Radio, a delayed 
awakening to musical consciousness of the 
movies, the new emphasis on music in the 
schools, the spendid labors of the Federal 
Music Project in putting musicians to work 
in orchestras, choral, and operatic groups 
throughout the country are some of the 
chief factors in this inspiring diffusion of 
musical culture. 

With the possibility of a new golden age 
for American music lying just ahead, more 
and more interest is being taken in our 
musical past. Thomas Y. Crowell has 
published a 1939 revised edition of “Our 
American Music,” by John Tasker Howard, 
Stephen Foster authority, who is_ well 
known for his writings and researches in 
all phases and periods of American music, 
early and folk music in particular. Wel- 


American 


comed as a valuable reference work when 
first published ten years ago, the book is 
still one of the most complete and 
authoritative accounts of American music 
from the time of the first colonists to the 
present. Written with considerable humor 
and insight as well as erudition it is packed 
with detail and gives the essential infor- 
mation for almost all composers, per- 
formers, critics and musical groups of any 
importance. 

Two new chapters titled ‘““Music in the 
Fourth Decade,” and “Composers in the 
Thirties” bring the book up to date and 
add much to its usefulness. An unaccount- 
able omission, however, is the appendix, 
present in previous editions, listing pub- 
lished orchestral and chamber music works 
by modern American composers. The very 
full bibliography is classified by types and 
forms of music and contains lists of writ- 
ings on individual musicians and books and 
magazine articles about the development of 
music in various regions of the country. 
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LEICHTENTRITT, HuGo. Music, History and 
Ideas. Harvard University Press, 1938. 


Outstanding among recently acquired 
books on music at the Illinois State Library 
is “Music, History and Ideas,” by Prof. 
Hugo Leichtentritt, German musicologist at 
Harvard. In the introduction the author 
discusses the new fields of research opened 
to the musical scholar by departure from 
the traditionally narrow confines of music 
history to consideration of the relation of 
music to literature, art, the physical sci- 
ences, the religion, the social, economic, and 
political conditions of the time in which it 
flourished. 

Early chapters illuminate the obscure 
realms of Greek, Byzantine and Oriental 
music. The flowering of the monastic 
plainsong into the richer polyphonic style 
of the later Gothic period is paralleled 
with the development of scholastic philos- 
ophy and with the growth in complexity of 
Gothic architecture out of the austere 
Romanesque. <A_ discerning’ scholarship 
traces the musical significance of the 
protestant revolt, of the Counter Reforma- 
tion and of the movements and forces that 
have shaped history from the Renaissance 
to temporary times. Opinions must vary 
with many of the judgments and emphasis, 
particularly with respect to twentieth-cen- 
tury music, but the book remains a major 
contribution to the still slightly developed 
field of critical and interpretative musical 
history. 





EWEN, Davip. Men and Women Who 
Make Music. Crowell, 1939. 


David Ewen, historian and biographer of 
past generations of music and musicians is 
also renowned as one of our wittiest critics 
and best informed observers of the con- 
temporary musical scene. At least two of 
his earlier books, “Composers of Yester- 
day” and “Twentieth Century Composers,” 
have proved of great usefulness to the ref- 
erence librarian and a delight to the music 
student and the general reader. This latest 
book, “Men and Women Who Make 
Music,” deals not with composers but with 
well-known contemporary performers of the 
radio and concert world. Whether he is 
writing about a Tschaikowsky, a Schubert 
or a prima donna, Mr. Ewen portrays with 
fine insight the real and living personality. 

The emphasis in this book, as stated in 
the preface, is on “biographical and per- 
sonal material; the biographical material 
enabling the reader to understand the 
background and circumstances which in- 
spired the musician, and the personal ma- 
terial giving the reader an intimate intro- 
duction to those personalities that gave 
voice to this music.’””’ Somewhat arbitrarily 
the author has selected the 15 most 





representative of the ranking musical in- 
terpretors, including four pianists, four 
violinists, four singers, two conductors and 
one cellist, all well known to concert 
audiences in this country. Some of the 
names are Flagstadt, Menuhin, Paderewski, 
Kreisler, and Ormandy. In the preparation 
of the material for this volume Mr. Ewen 
has had the happy advantage of being able 
to write from personal acquaintance and 
close friendship with most of these prom- 
inent figures. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SANSBURN, 
Loan Department, 
Illinois State Library. 





WILDERNESS WIFE 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE SUTHERLAND. The 
Wilderness Wife. Carrick & Evans, 
1939. 


The title “Wilderness Wife” is suggestive 
of Daniel Boone’s time. Actually it is our 
own modern age. 

Robert Pinkerton, a young newspaper- 
man from the States, and his wife Kath- 
rene decide, because of Robert’s health, to 
try their luck in the Canadian woods. 
Robert as a boy had worked in a logging 
camp, and in a fur trading station and 
could manage a canoe. “The North woods! 
Build our own cabin. Nothing ever the 
matter with me when I lived there. And 
we can try writing,” said Robert. 

Their building site was on a_ sheltered 
bay with a good view, nearby building 
timber, a cold spring, a flat on which to 
set their cabin, easy clearing ground and 
good hunting country. 


Adventure, Hardship 


The story that unfolds is full of adven- 
ture, hardship and homely humor. Their 
worldly goods when they arrived were sixty 
dollars, a canoe, camp outfit and a few 
“settler’s effects.” The first year they built 
a one-room cabin. Rooms were added 
until at the end of five years they had a 
very livable house. With winter came 
freeze up time, five months with snow that 
never melted, temperature that went as low 
as 60 degrees below zero. Then trips to 
town had to be made by dog sled. Kath- 
rene cooked, washed, sewed and trapped. 
Robert worked hours every day at the 
wood pile and wrote. 

They had hoped to sell fiction for part of 
their livelihood. It was two years before 
they sold any. [Illustrated articles on their 
life in the woods did sell. 

Visitors to their cabin were rare. They 
had no neighbors. Bockitay, a very extra- 
ordinary cat, was their closest companion 
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Belle the ever glamorous collie could not 
adjust herself to the North. There was 
the clever otter who lived off Kathrene’s 
trappings of mink and ermine. When after 
two years she finally outsmarts him she 
mourns his death for he had been so much 
a part of her wilderness life. 


No Boredom For Them 


Friends back home had warned that any 
marriage would be smashed on the rock of 
boredom with nothing to talk about in a 
North wood’s cabin. This did not happen 
to them. They found family “chit chat” to 
be pretty much the same no matter where 
one lives. Also they had a shared interest 
—writing. 

Then one day they decided to leave the 
woods for good. They had left once just 
long enough to have Bobs, their baby 
daughter. Now their job in the North 
woods is finished. Robert was well again. 
For a year now they had sold all the fiction 
they wrote. A check for $1,600 was the 
deciding point. “Either pioneering or writ- 
ing is a full time job” said Robert. 


Reviewed by FLORENCE NICHOL, 
Loan Department, 
Illinois State Library. 





Sex Books 


“Sex Education; a General Reader’s 
Guide,” an article by Griffith W. Williams, 
assistant professor of psychology, Rutgers 
University, appears in the June number of 
the Journal of Social Hygiene. 

This article which has particular ref- 
erence to a public library collection gives 
criteria for selection and discusses par- 
ticular books in the following categories: 
(1) general introductory books; (2) books 
on biology and related phases; (3) books 
on psychology and related phases; (4) 
books on sociology and related phases. 





Mah Chang 


Josephine Culbertson, bridge expert, has 
decided to devote a portion of her time to 
the ancient Chinese tile game, Mah Chang 
(or Mah Jong). Mrs. Culbertson is the 
author of a 58 page book, recently pub- 
lished by herself, entitled, “Mah Chang; 
the Ancient Game of the Mandarins.” 

In the introduction of this book of rules, 
winning combinations, and techniques, she 


states that the game is over a thousand 
years old and spread to Europe and 
America only about 30 years ago. New 


types of hands have been introduced to 
accelerate the tempo for Americans, and in 
recent months there has been a revival of 
interest in the game. 


NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


BUNYAN, JOHN. Pilgrim’s progress; draw- 
ings by Robert Lawson retold and 
shortened for modern readers by Mary 
Godolphin. Stokes, 1939. 


One of the really great editions of clas- 
sics for children has appeared this fall from 
Stokes Company. It is “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” illustrated by Robert Lawson. 

In 1884 Mary Godolphin abridged and 
simplified “Pilgrim’s Progress” for children 
and McLoughlin brothers published it with 
very lurid and awe-inspiring pictures. A 
copy of this book was given to Mrs. Robert 
Lawson on her third Christmas by her 
colored mammy. Last year Miss Helen 
Dean Fish found this dog-eared copy on 
the Lawson’s bookshelf and became fascin- 
ated by it. She suggested that Mr. Lawson 
and she should re-publish it; she doing the 
re-writing and he the illustrations. How- 
ever, when she began the editing she found 
that the old Godolphin edition could not be 
improved and it was finally published with 
the same text and Mr. Lawson’s very fine 
illustrations. 

Miss Godolphin has done an almost per- 
fect job of abridging the lengthy tale of the 
journey of Pilgrim to the promised land 
into a short and interesting tale of travels, 
giants, and supernatural beings without in 
any way impairing the original idea of 
John Bunyan. The illustrations capture 
the feeling of the story and Mr. Love-ease, 
Mr. High-mind and Mr. Malice in every 
way live up to their names. The valley of 
the shadow of death is dark and menacing 
in every detail while the promised land is 
as beautiful as the valley is fearsome. The 
story has all of the beauty of the original 
lengthy volume and yet it is less than one- 
fifth the size. 

Any child over the fourth grade should 
love the story of “Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
this new form and any one who has ever 
read the original story will find the illus- 
trations in this volume a new joy. 


Reviewed by Lois MARTIN, 
Cataloging Department, 
(Children’s Books) 
Illinois State Library. 





Parents’ Magazine offers a 1939 reprint 
booklet with the following articles: “Books 
Around the World,” by Blanch Weber 
(Nov. issue); “New Books for Young Chil- 
dren,” by Alice Dalgliesh (Dec. issue); 
“‘New Books for Older Boys and Girls,” by 
Alice Dalgliesh (Jan. issue). Reprints are 
now available to librarians in quantities up 
to one hundred without charge. Address: 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 








IN CHICAGO 


Chicago Public Library’s Northtown 
branch was opened this summer in a 
rented store in a fast growing section on 
Devon Avenue. They started business with 
10,000 new books and circulated more than 
700 the first afternoon. Marian L. Smith, 
branch librarian, predicts a circulation of 
150,000 books the first year.—From The 
Pioneer. 

The Pioneer for October has pictures of 
the Northtown branch, Chicago, and also 
the new Public Library, Riverside. 

The Norwood Park Branch will be 
opened in its new headquarters, 5995 Nina 
Avenue, in December, according to Carl D. 
Roden. It was secured through the efforts 
of the local Woman’s Club, Alderman W. 
J. Cowhey, and the Onahan and Norwood 
Park schools. 

Woodlawn Branch is now located in a 
new modern building, dedicated Sept. 29. 
This is one of the finest libraries in Chi- 
cago. It occupies the site of the old build- 
ing erected in 1917. The first floor is de- 
voted to adults, the second floor to chil- 
dren, and the basement contains an assem- 
bly hall seating two hundred. Julia Baker 
is librarian. 





CARL B. RODEN HONORED 


Fifty-three years of service to the Chi- 
cago Public Library by its chief, Carl B. 
Roden—said to be a record of administra- 
tion among the great libraries of America— 
drew for him the citation of “outstanding 
citizen,” October 31, when he was pre- 
sented with the annual award of the Adult 
Education Council. 

Under Mr. Roden’s direction, the first 
“readers’ advisory service” in the country 
was established nearly 15 years ago. Today 
10 library assistants at the main library 
devote their full time to this service. 





The Frederick H. Hild Regional Library, 
Chicago, is the headquarters for the 
Ravenswood-Lake View Historical associa- 
tion. During the past eight years, over 
two thousand articles of historical interest, 
including pictures of early street scenes, 
photographs of early settlers, church and 
school programs, maps, of the early days 
in Lake View Township have been col- 


lected. More than three thousand news- 
paper clippings are mounted, classified, and 
filed for reference use. A special room is 
set aside for the collection. 





Book BY LIBRARIAN 


A definitive history of the publishing 
firm, Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. 
Stone & Company is announced by Norman 
W. Forgue, publisher, Chicago. 

The author, Sidney Kramer, who has 
spent six years gathering and preparing this 
material from original sources received his 
Ph.D. degree in library science from the 
University of Chicago. 


Stone & Kimball (1893-1905) were 
leaders in literary publishing for many 
years. They produced the first books of 


George Ade and G. B. McCutcheon and 
were the first to make available in America 
the works of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Shaw. 

This volume, with an introduction by 
Frederic G. Melcher, will appear in a 
limited, autographed edition in December. 





PERSONALS 


HELEN FREUDENBERG was appointed to 
succeed Mrs. Betty Daley Vogel as chil- 
dren’s librarian of Belleville Public Library. 


EVELYN Katz is new librarian at the 
branch library at Howard Recreation 
center, Chicago. 

AuGuSTUS KNIGHT was nominated to the 
Evanston city council for trustee to suc- 
ceed Hamilton Gibson who resigned when 
he moved from Evanston. 


Miss AGATHA SHEA of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library will conduct a five week course 
on current books of interest to children, 
young people, and parents. This course is 
being sponsored by the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Classes will meet 
in the G. A. R. room in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 





From Bad to Worse! 


Taken from a note about the author in 
“Conceived in Liberty,” by Howard Fast 
(Simon and Schuster, 1939): 

, he has been a shipping clerk, a 
librarian and a bean-picker in the Ever- 
glades.” 


“ 


[35] 








POSTERS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








Did you get to see the new, colorful set 
of seasonal posters at the Illinois State Li- 
brary exhibit at the ILA conference in 
Peoria? 

These posters, one for each month, are 
the product of the National Youth Admin- 
istration in Illinois and sponsored by the 
State Library. They are planned for dec- 
oration as well as_ publicity and each 
month’s poster is in a diffrent combination 
of colors appropriate for that month. 
Many librarians and teachers secured sets 
last year, and because the idea was so well 
received it was decided to continue the 
project this year with an entirely new set 
of designs. 

Ideas and materials are supplied by the 
Illinois State Library, and a commercial 
artist working with the NYA boys produces 
the posters which are made available to li- 
braries and schools at cost. The set of 
twelve posters, size 17x22 inches, are avail- 
able in Illinois for the cost of materials 
plus transportation charges which amounts 
to 85 cents. 

Libraries out of the state may secure 
these posters for the cost of materials 
(which is 75 cents) plus transportation 
charges. 





PILGRIMAGE OF POETRY 


The N. B. C. has invited its listeners on 
“A Pilgrimage of Poetry,” a series of 32 
weekly broadcasts which began Sunday, 
October 15 (2:00 p. m. CST) over the 
Blue Network. 

This is an attempt to stimulate interest 
in poetry among the general public similar 
to the plan of the Music Appreciation 
series under Walter Damrosch, and the 
Great Play series. It will be conducted by 
Ted Malone and broadcast from the homes 
of the poets with all of the atmosphere 
and human interest the radio can revive. 


Coming Programs 


3—Elinor Wylie (Greenwich Village, 
N. Y.) 
10—Alan Seeger (New York, N. Y.) 
17—J. G. Whittier (Haverhill, Mass.) 
24—J. B. Tabb (Baltimore, Md.) 
31—W. V. Moody (Cambridge, Mass.) 
7—Sara Teasdale (New York, N. Y.) 
14—O. W. Holmes (Boston, Mass.) 
21—H. W. Longfellow (Cambridge, 
Mass.) . 
Jan. 28—J. R. Lowell (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Later programs include: Lanier, Harris, 
Foster, Dunbar, Lindsay, Field, Harte, 
Bryant, Dickinson, and others. 
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OLDEST PRIVATE PRESS 


The Trovillion Press, Herrin, IIll., oldest 
private press in America celebrated their 
centennial this fall. A souvenir program 
of the centennial, with valuable historical 
matter and a souvenir edition of the West- 
ern Family Monitor, the first newspaper in 
Williamson County, were printed for the 
occasion. The old Washington hand press 
upon which a part of the edition of the 
newspaper was printed, was on display in 
the agricultural building during the Cen- 
tennial Week. This press is similar in con- 
struction to the Stephen Daye press 
brought to America just 300 years ago. 





WorRLp’s FAIR LIBRARIES 


Schools and libraries are featured in most 
of the foreign nation exhibits. In the 
Argentine pavilion students are welcomed 
to a reference library and information ser- 
vice. Two thousand two hundred books in 
Spanish on chemistry, medicine, law, litera- 
ture, etc., are available. 

The League of Nations room houses the 
League Library containing government doc- 
uments, official publications, and material 
on League activities. 

Thrdugh its displays, Switzerland boasts 
fof 15,090,000 books for 1,200,000 citizens— 
“Enlightened citizens—the foundation of 
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